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Football FA Cup fifth round: Aston Villa 0 Coventry City 1 


Coventry enjoy their Villa Park outing 


W EMBLEY would give a lot 
for weather on May 16 
like last Saturday’s. On 
current showing it would not mind 
Coventry, too, for the Cup final. The 
Sky Blues are playing on cloud nine, 
Villa simply under a cloud — which 
is why Coventry, at the 27th 
attempt, won at Villa Park for the 
firet time. It has taken 62 years. Just 
now they believe in themselves 
more than hoodoos. 

Coventry’s Cup record since they 
won it in 1987 has also been 
wretched. They are normally out 
before the crocuses, let alone the 
daffodils. This will be their first 
quarter-final for LI years, and they 
have reached it with first-time victo- 
ries over Liverpool, Derby and Villa, 
the first and last of them away. 

The Eton Boating Song is their 
traditional signature tune and they 
all pulled together for Gordon Stra- 
chan, the touchline cox whose pas- 
sion brought a referee's rebuke for 
overstepping his territory. By con- 
trast Brian Little stood pensive and 
inflexible in his winter waterproofs 
— and Savo Milosevic was not in 
the vicinity. 

Last Sunday, the chairman Doug 
Ellis said his door is open to the dis- 
contented Yugoslav, who has not 
played for a month. Little could do 
with peacemaking — without 
Dwight Yorke, he was virtually 
obliged to stick with Stan Colly- 
more, not that he has shown sign of 
dropping him anyway. 

What started as faith in his ability 
i to get the best from a wayward tal- 
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Villain of thb piece . . . Gareth Southgate gets to grips with Coventry’s Darren Huckerhy during the 
Midlands derby at Villa Park PHOTOGRAPH. DAVID DAVIES. 

ent is lookiug like self-defeating ob- His unconcern at losing posses- and Ugo Ehiogu before drawing 
stinacy. In 30 starts Collyntore, all sion wss almost defiant and ulti- another elastic save from Mark 

$10.5 million of Villa's record buy, mately fatal. After 70 minutes his Bosnich. The ball ran to Viorel 

has scored five goals, none slgnifi- loose first touch set Coventry off Moldovan, Coventry’s record buy at 

cant. An advert for Villa's sponsors again on a move which ended with $5 million, who tapped in his first 

shows him standing over a PC with George Boateng — a snip at City goal, 

the legend 'The quietest in the $375,000 — cutting in from the right Villa could have been four down 
Premiership”. past Alan Wright, Gareth Southgate by then, three to Trend Soltvedt. 


Bosnich denied him with ahalfsp- 
pion, then Julian Joachim dew 
off the line. Soltvedt and |W 
were conspicuous in support di 
their front two and Strain,! 
Gavin, making his first starting 
ally a reserve midfield, contrikrf. 
fully. Dion Dublin was naturaSja . 
the heart of it — at both ead,^- 
going into defence when Molfoa ' 
came on for Richard Shaw. I £ 
In World Cup terms the Ro 
ian will have noted how S<ra%i, 
was discomforted by Dublin In & 
air and by Darren Huckeityipm 
Villa, newly aligned in 4-4-2, roll 
have used a sweeper, but little i 
thinking rigidly under prtssm, 
The team reflected their boss, e ' 
Coventry did theirs: the one pn- 
dictable, the other perky. i 
Strachan said of Moldovan: HeL 
been getting a little bit twilchyci 
the bench. He's concerned he war 
be able to impress the Romai! 
coach in our reserves. But heV;-' 
telligent, and he understands a' 
front two have been playing out * 
rheir skins." 


conference, but honest whenlr 
arrived. “Coventry were better ik jfc 
us," he said. “Without Bosnicb 
could have been a lot more ik 
one-nil." ! 

Southgate said: “When you oi 
going through a bad lime, you toil 
at each other and pick things up’- 1 
gether." They got no further it I 
the looking. Coventry meandL-j 
can look to Wembley and Ihfttyj 
of jolly boating weather. 


Sixth-round draw: Arsenelcr 
Crystal Palace v West Ham or | 
Blackburn Rovers; Coventry City*' } 
Sheffield United; Leeds United v • 
Wimbledon or Wolverhampton V.' 
Newcastle United v Manchester • 
United or Barnsley 


Cryptic crossword by Janus 



4 Pin said to be for a surplice (5) 

5 Unfruitful rest perhaps on 
French Island {7) 

6 Perform in theatre work9 by 
Lawrence (7) 

7 UFO appearing in the kitchen 
perhaps (6,6) 

10 Lenten meditations for the 
nlmble-wllted? (4,8) 

1 5 Quarter given to Oriental chap 
outside London area (9) 

17 He painted “Bond, the Explorer" 
(7) 

1 8 Tore set apart as a favour (7) 

19 Dog-trumpet singer found (7) 

20 Sulla aspiring to halt-pay as a 
member (7) 

22 Shoot a young person (5) 


Rugby Union Newcastle 43 Harlequins 1 5 

Newcastle hit top form 


1 1 Strong board may be needed to 
make it (4,8) 

8 Essayist on the ball In bed 
perhaps (7) 

9 The forerunner of that (7) 

1 1 Original character (7) 

12 Mail delivered in answer to pop 
group (7) 

13 Sulphur found in openings for 
air- intakes (5) 

14 The most able 150 get to the 
summit (9) 

16 Asset possibly involving danger 
to stars f9) I 

19 Saucy-sounding painter (5) I 


2 1 Makes mark by doubling lines 
on pitch (7) 

23 Ship that will take the motorist’s 
luggage? (7) 

24 Bird's egg In roll (7) 

I 25 Order lone revolutionary to 
infiltrate military group (7) 

26 Features of some British cars 
abroad (7,5) 


1 Materials produced If crabs are 
crushed (7) 

2 Jests at mass meetings (7) 

3 Protective measures for lifeless 
hair? (9) 


Last week to solution 
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Michael Prestage 

N EWCASTLE regained their 
position at the top of the 
Premiership table, so presump- 
tuously taken by SaracenB last 
Saturday, with a six-try dlsplny 
that swept aside Harlequins and 
left no doubt who the champions 
apparent are halfway through the 
season. 

Newcastle’s coach Steve Bates 
described the difficulty in 
preparing eight players mentally 
drained after international 
matches the previous weekend, 
but it was difficult to discern any 
ill-effects. 

Two years ago QuiiiB wdn this 
fixture. It is a measure of the 
revolution undertaken at 
Newcastle that they are in a dif- 
ferent class from the Londoners. 

Once the home pack had 
taken control, the visitors were 
blitzed in a first-half display that 
saw 31 points rattled up, includ- 
ing three tries in five minutes 
just before the interval. Quins’ 
first-half reply Was a Rob Uley 
penalty. 

Newcastle began'slowly and 
but for a series of dropped 
passes which thwarted Quins’ 
attacking ambitions the visitors 
might have snatched an early 
lead. With the Newcastle line-out 
secure atod the patik acrumtriag- 
ing well the forwards’ irresis- 
1 tible driving rugby gave the 


| hacks ample opportunity to 

prosper. 

Andy Keast, Quins’ coarb, 
said the supremacy of the ho*® 
puck was decisive. “We pkyw 
well for 26 minutes but then . 
their power took over.” 

After 1 6 minutes the prop j 
Paul Vfin-Zandvllot was held BP < 
on the Quins' line, and fa® i 
| ensuing scrum Newcastle ft* 1 j 
wards almost drove overlto** j 
’ times before the wing Jim 
scored the opening try. 

But the three tries 
glorious spell before the 

finished the contest The fin* 
came when a poor kick by 
Quins’ full-back Jbn Staple* 
returned with interest WW'f 
flanker Pat Lam was finally {**. 1 
led the ball was quickly kW* t 


Minutes later, when wtofjD? 
Luger was caught in bia 
area he conceded a flve-flW* 
scrum, and Newcastle’s 
Dean Ryan had a simp' 6 - .*•« 
pushover try. On the strw® 
half-time Alan Tail kept W l(! 

scoreboard ticking ovrt. ; -. - ; 

Early in the r 


try to increase the lead 


hour were a mere blip Ft 
ceedlngs. Newcastle sp^f 
final quarter laying ajeg® 
Quins line before Martin 
scored on the stroke 
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Clinton puts Iraq on trial over deal 


Martin Kettle In Wa8hlngton, 

Ian Black in London 

and Julian Borger In Baghdad 

T HE United States on Monday 
gave its tentative approval to 
a deal with Iraq struck by the 
United Nations secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan, but insisted that the 
use of force would be automatic if 
Saddam Hussein again obstructed 
weapons inspectors. 

President Clinton, bneked by his 
alb’ Tony Blair, said that US accep- 
tance of the agreement was enndi 
tional upon the full implementation 
of LIN resolutions. 

“I hope today's agreement will 
prove to be the step forward that we 
have been looking for," he said in a 
broadcast, from the Oval Office m 
the White House. "But the proof is 
in the testing." 

Mr Clinton described the agree- 
ment secured by Mr Annan at the 
weekend ns “a written commitment 
to provide immediate, unrestricted 
and unconditional access to the Un- 
ttom | United Nations special com- 
mission 1 weapons inspectors to all 
suspect sites in Iraq". There would 
be repeat visits to the sites and no 
deadlines, he added. 

Ml Annan was set to present the 
deal to the full UN Security Council 
on Tuesday. He expressed confi- 
dence that the agreement would win 
international backing. 

Mr Annan believes he obtained 
unfettered access to suspected 
weapons sites by offering Iraq a 
wguely-worded promise of "light at 
the end of the tunnel" — acceler- 
fl ted inspections leading to the even- 
tual lifting of sanctions. 

, ‘'Hie accord which wc have just 
signed is quite sound and. even if 
there are discussions at the Security 
Council l do not expect they will be 
too tough, but you never know," he 
sud. 

Mr Clinton said: “All Americans 
’r°“*d have a positive reaction to 
w net that we have a commitment, 
u fully implemented — and that is 
„ if "r this commitment will 
“J* pndcom to fulfil its mission." 
Claiming that his threats of 'mill- ' 
had been instrumental in 







Kofi Annan, LIN secretary-general (left), and Tariq Aziz, Iraq’s deputy prime minister, sign the agreement 
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achieving the diplomatic outcome, 
he said: "Once again we have seen 
thnt diplomacy must be backed by 
strength and resolve." 

He made it clear that US troops 
would remain In the Gulf region “In 
force" to ensure that Jraq carried 
out Its aide of the agreement "I in- 
tend to keep our forces at high lev- 
els of preparation," be said. 

Mr Clinton stressed that his ac- 
ceptance of the deal was not uncon- 
ditional, saying: “There are issues 
that 8 till need to be clarified to oiir 
Satisfaction Bind details that heed to 
be worked over." 

: Later, however, he told a ques- 
tioner: “My/ instinct is that we can 
resohte' those things to our satisfac- 
tion." 

i The US', president’ revealed , that 
lie had agreed that $enio) - diplomats 
appointed by Mr Annan would ho 
dompaiiy th^'Unscom inspectors to 
die eight disputed presidential 
palaces' vritich were the source of 
the confrontation. “What really, mat- 
ters is Iraq's compliance," he' skid. 
“Not what it says but what if does." 

! But evbn before Mr Annan left 
Baghdad doubts about the durabil- 
ity of the deal were growing. ' 
j The siate+uri Iraqi News Agency 
■ trumpeted an Iraqi Victory 'and 
claimed that th$' presidential sites at 
the tyeart 6f the crisis cbli Id only be 
, inspected lirider “specific criteria^. ' 

: But sbebkitig in' Apia.' on his way 
j badtf' to'the UN in New. York, Mr 
Anriaii &lcl: “President Saddam aqd 
the Iraqi government aCcept that we 
can visit ail eight palaces. r TothoW 


Mr Annan said there were “no 
time limits or deadlines" In the 
agreement, but added: “I think it is 
important that we do our work in a 
reasonable period.” 

Mr Clinton consulted Mr Blair 
and the French president, Jacques 
Chirac, with the two agreeing to im- 
plement the accord as soon as possi- 
ble. He also planned to speak to 
President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 

Mr Blair said: “It is absolutely es- 
sential that we are not back In this 
position In a few weeks’ or a few 
months’ time.” 

> And he confirmed that Britain 
would be seeking A tough, new Se- 
curity Council resolution giving the 

It is essential we 
are not bade In this 
position |na few 
weeks’ or months 1 
! time — Tony Blair ... 

UN the right' to respqnd .“by wh'at- 
‘ evk means necessary" if the Iraqi 
dictator broke his word. T think 
what (s very, , very important is that 
we Have this new resplutloil ' that 
makes it absolutely blpir we ate not 
going out .into sonje’ long' dtawivoiit 
diplomatic game again "he skid.' ' ' 
' Reaction aiHond ordinary' 'Iraqis' 
to {he. deal vkd muted, with tnafiy 
qayin£ they would reserve rejoltiing' 
for the dajr sanctions itn^da^d "after 
‘ tab’s 1990 Irivasibn of Kuwait are 


Leaders of the exiled Iraqi opposi- 
tion, who were dealt a blow by the 
deal, said on Monday that President 
Saddam had outfoxed Washington 
in the crisis. The deal would only 
prolong the suffering of the Iraqi 
people, they added. 

‘TTie United States has made seri- 
ous miscalculations twice — once in 
1991 when they didn't finish Sad- 
dam, and now because . they 
strongly and wrongly believed that 
Saddam would not back down. He 
Surprised them and climbed down," 
said Waflq Samoraei, the London- ’ 
based former head of Iraqi military 
intelligence. "We have to admit that 
Saddam Hussein has achieved a vic- 
tory which we hope will be tempo- 
rary," he said. 

I Speaking at a press conference 
with Mr Annan, Iraq's deputy prime 
minister, Tariq Aziz, who signed the 
accord, fiercely deified that the 
llth-hour deal amounted to a ellmb- 
(jown in the face of threats to use 
force. 

1 “It was diplomacy. Wise, balanced, 
United Nations world diplomacy 
that enabled us to reach this agree- 
ihenL Not Sabre-rattling," he said, 
i Mr Annan responded: “You can 
do a lot with diplomacy, but ' of 
Course you can do a lot more with 
ijiplomacy backed up with firmness 
qnd force.” 

! The remark was widely see n as a 
ijod toward^ the build-up of - US 
fpi ces in the Gulf. 

Washington Diary, page 6 
Comment, page 12. .. 

Waehln gton Post, page 1 3 


Middle East 
has no cause 
to rejoice 

OPINION 

Martin Woollacott 


I circled the globe on Monday as 
it became dear that Kofi Annnn had 
managed a deal with Saddam Hus- 
sein to avert an American at t nek on 
Iraq ought to have been followed by 
a great wave of shame. The deal has 
been done with n uniquely evil man. 
it gives him much of what he wants, 
and it probably consigns the Iraqi 
people to many more years under 
the most depraved of dictatorships 
fi may nm even in-ad off bombing, 
which c mill still happen, sooner nr 
Inter. It will have profoundly danger- 
ems effort** in the Middle l ast, 
among other things probably set I 
ting off ;i more im<-nse regional race \ 
to acquire wcupuiis ul muss dt slruc- | 
lion. I 

This is not to say (lint an Ameri- 
can attack, if it had come or if it still 
comes, would not have the same *n 
worse results. Assuming tin- bombs 
do not fall, we will have avoided :i 
bnd war only in order to make ;t bad 
peace. All the powers concerned 
bear a share of the blame for the 
failures and mistakes which, over 
the years, led inexorably to a situa- 
tion where the world was faced with 
the dismal choice between the two. 

The United States was at the 
same time over-ambitious in its Mid- 
dle Eastern objectives and lacking 
in will and competence in carrying 
them out. It proposed to contain 
both Iraq and Iran, but succeeded in 
containing neither. It proposed to 
change the regime in Iraq, but viti- 
ated this by ita preference for a mili- 
tary success. It proposed to bring 
.abput a peace settlement between 
Israelis and Palestinians, but has 
continued on page 3 


Famine stalks 
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desperate times 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Only Saddam will benefit 
from air strikes on Iraq 


# T WOULD seem that the United 
States and its allies are again con- 
veniently ignoring the fact that uni- 
lateral military action is contrary to 
the United Nations charter and ille- 
gal under International law. 

What do they think air strikes on 
Iraq will achieve? 

Any attack is likely to consolidate 
support within Iraq for Saddam and 
will be unlikely to force him to com- 
ply with UN directives. Any further 
weapons inspections after military 
action seem unlikely so, once again, 
violence will have achieved little. 

We all agree that Saddam is a 
power-hungry, heartless dictator, 
but there are others as ruthless as 
him. The problem many of us have 
is how the West decidea wliieh dic- 
tators should be supplied with arms, 
and traded with, and which should 
be vilified. 

Why, for example, did the West 
condone Indonesia’s invasion of i 
East Timor and the genocide that ' 
followed, and yet choose to move at 
lightning speed, rightfully, to 
repulse Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait? 
We all know why. Oil. 

It is completely unacceptable for 
Iraq to harbour any means of mass 
destruction, and it seems unbeliev- 
able that after seven long years 
these weapons have not been ac- 
counted for. Tt is also wrong for the 
UN to turn a blind eye to the nuclear 
weapons acquired by Israel — an 
equal threat to peace in the region. 

As always it is the civilians, espe- 
cially children, who suffer most in 
times of conflict and trade sane- 
tions. The statistics are horrifying. 
According to Unicef, between 
August 1990 and August 1997, 
1,211,000 children died of embargo- 
related causes. We in New Zealand 
should be mindful of the leading 


role we played in determining those 
same sanctions. The bombardment 
of Iraq during “Desert Storm" killed 
an estimated 150,000 more children 
and devastated Iraq's water, power 
and sewerage systems. A 1991 UN 
report described Iraq as “a country 
bombed back to a pre-industrial 
age". 

The UN has made a mockery of 
its own Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The hypocrisy is 
sickening. 

It is futile to place the blame on 
Saddam, harping on and on that if 
he were to conform, these deaths 
could have been avoided. The hard 
facts are that fraq is a military dicta- 
torship with a woeful human rights 
record of its own. Saddam's army is 
in full control. Dissent equals death. 
What exactly are the people to do? 
John Wheeler, 

Taupo, New Zealand 


I A/ NY strike Baghdad, and why 
V V now? Yes, Iraq has used and 
threatened to use weapons of mass 
destruction, but so have the United 
States and others. Saddam Hus- 
sein’s record is one of carefully cal- 
culated reason (as when he was 
deterred from using such weapons 
during the Gulf war). Yes. Saddam 
is a murderous thug, but so is 
Syria’s Assad, Israel’s Sliaron and all 
too many others in the region. 

Saddam's attempts to circumvent 
UN resolutions is said to justify 
murderous air strikes (by a power 
that arrogates all rights of interpre- 
tation and judgment), while others' 
similarly condemned occupations 
(Syria’s of Lebanon’s Bekaa valley 
and Israel’s of the Gaza, West Bank 
and Golan) remain unthreatened 
and unremarked. 


The partisan and selective appli- 
cation of ‘law" offends the very no- 
tion of law. Law must be generic and 
impartial, at least in principle, and 
not based on whim, personal need 
or spite. Applying laws only to 
“them" and not "us" smacks of what 
we rightly accuse Saddam of. The 
new world order looks very old ‘ 
deed! 

(Prof) Carl G Jacobson, 

Ottawa, Canada 


~T HE majority of Arab states were 
/ persuaded to join the anti-Iraq 
coalition in 1991 by the promise of a 
new world order in which the Pales- 
tinians would be liberated from 
occupation. With the Oslo peace 
process now ground to a halt, there 
is no Arab support for renewed at- 
tacks on Baghdad. Tony Blair’s sup- 
port of the American hard line can 
only discredit Britain’s standing in 
this region. 

Robin Yassin-Kassab.Jed William. 
Damascus , Syria 
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Labour pains at 
the euro’s birth 

A TTEMPTS by Messrs Brittan, 
/1 San ter and de Silguy to re-open 
the argument about Britain’s partici- 
pation in the single European cur- 
rency are interpreted by Martin 
Walker as evidence of their wanting 
the strong pound to join in order to 
buttress the euro (February 8) . 

These gentlemen, I believe, are 
worried that 1) the euro, introduced 
at a high rate of interest, governed 
by strict German stability criteria, 
and managed by the Bundesbank- 
like European Central Bank in 
Frankfurt will, on the contrary, be 
very attractive to investors and thus 
as strong as, If not stronger than, 
the deutschmark; 2) this will make 
exports from all the European 
Union countries more expensive 
and thus less competitive on the 
world, and British, markets: and 3) 
combined with the high interest 
rate, this will only put more people 
out ot work in those very countries 
where unemployment has already 
reached politically explosive propor- 
tions. 

No. Britain would be well advised 
to wait nnd see. Maybe, once the 
euro is born and bought, and the 
British pound reverts to a more ex- 
port-friendly level, British exporters 
will be rejoicing while their euro- 
competitors can only gnash their 
teeth and curse the day the single 
currency was conceived. 

John C Constable, 

Hamburg, Germany 


Extracellular processes, too, par- 
ticipate in the ageing process. 
These include cholesterol transport 
with consequent loss of vitality, and 
the cross-linking of collagen and 
proteins of the lens of the eye. 
These accumulations produce the 
shortness of breath, peering gaze, 
loss of flexibility, creaking joints, 
and the wrinkled, flaccid skin that 
await most of us. 

Science will be able to slow some 
of these events. Meanwhile we had 
better learn to wear these badges of 
survival proudly, and respect them 
in others. The only way to avoid 
them is to die young. 

Allan Davison, 

Vancouver, Canada 


Students denied 
their birthright 

D ONAH) MacLEOD, describing 
the possible funding crisis fac- 
ing British universities (February 
15), states that “foreign students 
haye in effect been subsidising their 
British classmates". 

But, as we have recently discov- 
ered, British students resident 
abroad who are classified bb foreign 
by the Government are also subsi- 
dising their British classmates. Our 
daughter, who has had her sec- 
ondary and undergraduate univer- 
sity education in New Zealand and 
who has been offered a postgradu- 
ate place in Britain, is required to 
produce a guarantee signed by our 
solicitor that she has the funds to 
complete the course for which she 
has been accepted. 

This invidious distinction be- 
tween British students on the basis 
of parental residence is both dis- 
criminatory and short-sighted. It 
does little to encourage such stu- 
dents to regard themselves as the 
British citizens that in fact they are. 
Penelope Kempthome, 

Nelson. New Zealand 


Briefly 


MORAIAN SmNEH review d 
I V Michael Ignatieffs The War 
nor’s Honour (State of the naik 
February 15) displays the kind 4 
casual ignorance that seems wife 
tunatciy typical of Brits writ™ 
about Canadian matters. "Eskimo^ 
and in particular “Red Indian", are 
terms from antiquated children’! 
adventure stories that less goo* 
humoured folk would consider of. 
fensive rather than just risible. 

Aboriginal Canadians constitute 
peoples, not “tribes". Would the 
Scots appreciate being referred to 
as a tribe? But more important, the 
"misdeeds" for wliieh the Canadian 
government recently, and belatedly, 
apologised to its aboriginal citizens 
were not committed “centuries 
ago"; many of the victims are not 
only still alive, but still in only their 
middle years. 

Nigel H Richardson, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Learn to grow 
old gracefully 

D R ROBIN HOLUDAY (Febru- 
ary 15) takes Tim Radford to 
task for overemphasising the role of 
dividing cells in ageing. He is right 
and wrong. The enigma of ageing is 
tliat it is a multifectoral process. As 
in cars with built-in obsolescence, all 
systems foil at about the same time. 

. The problem in ageing is devia- 
tion from the "steady-state”, This 
means both the loss of structures 
that are not replaced (such as telo- 
mere ends as emphasised by Rad- 
ford), and the accumulation of 
components that are not removed, 
such as age pigments in non-divid- 
ing cells (emphasised by Holliday). 
The evidence favours both median- 


All work makes 
Jack worried 

IENJOYED Maureen Freely ’s arti- 
/ clc (British feminists make their 
mark, January II). However, I tun 
disappointed that the current wave 
of feminists have not taken a more 
holistic view. Freely says, “No one is 
pretending there is a huge male in- 
terest in the politics of the life/ work 
balance at present", and suggests 
society had better watch out for these 
new feminists who “are .for more 
radical than their predecessors". 

This ignores the growing debate 
about the conflict between being a 
worthwhile human being and com- 
peting in the world of business. For 
example, Charles Handy’s latest 
book The Hungry Spirit is subtitled, 
“Beyond Capitalism, a quest for pur- 
pose in the modem world". Men are 
just as concerned as women about 
their way of life. After all, most are 
committed to being the breadwin- 
ner of last resort for the family — in 
other words, work te the means to 
the end of supporting the family. 
Surely women and men together 
should be questioning the current 
way of life, and challenging the ac- 
cepted norms of the work place. 

Present norms could be regarded 
as a conspiracy by Big Business. In 
reality most women and men are 
family people at heart, not the yup- 
pies in their 20s profiled as the foje 
model by advertising. 

Roger Hodgson 1 

Kathmandu Nehnt 


S TEPHEN BATES reports from 
Brussels that English is the 
most commonly taught language in 
Europe (February 22). Looking just 
at Europe, this fact would indeed be 
difficult to reconcile with Britain’s 
modest size, peripheral location and .' 
her relatively limited role in Eo-j 
rope's history, trade, and affairs. ( 
What students all over Europe, 
(and around the world) are learning j 
is American, not English. Even if. 
most of European teachers still stick I 
to liP as Ihcir canon of pronunci* 
tion, the demand for English has | 
nothing to do with Britain. It is gen i 
crated by American dominance in . 
politics, commerce, science and 
popular culture. 

IV H I'riaska, 

Jyvaskyia, Finland 


/ T IMS disappointing to hear 
Eliiinc Showalter cheering 
Nntashn Waller's discovery of Mar- 
garet Thatcher as “the great unsung 
heroine of British feminism’ 
(Femme de sieele, February $)■ 
Should we celebrate power without 
regard lo its use? Feminism then 
would seem simply to affirm the 
myths it hoped lo contest. I’m oflbe 
same generation as Walter, but I 
can’t think of any of iny contempo- 
raries who could identify with this 
“new dawn" of inade-it feminism. 
Eleanor Porter, 

Hong Kong 


I A / HEN and by whom was it de 
V V cided that the new century 
would be referred to as "two thou- 
sand" and not “twenty hundred” and 
thereafter just “twenty"? In three 
years’ time, should we not be in the 
year “twenty O one'? We don’t say 
the Battle of Hastings took place in 
"one thousand and sixty six" or that 
Queen Victoria died in “one thou- 
sand, nine hundred and one". 

Sue Sulley, 

Maidstone, Kent 
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Hindu nationalists in fury over ‘coup’ 


Suzanne Goldenberg In 
Sambhal, northern India 


M ounted police stood 

watch on the banks of the 
Ganges, and soldiers 
trained Jeep-mounted machine-guns 
along deserted roads in the bad- 
lands of north India on Monday, in 
the second round of the country’s 
general elections. 

Eight people were killed in poll 
clashes, six in the state of Bihar. But 
the violence — on a relatively mod- 
est scale for 'Bihar — was eclipsed 
by developments in neighbouring 
Uttar Pradesh Inst Saturday, when 
the slate government of the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) was felled in a political coup. 

lit Sambhal, the local preserve of 
the Hindu nationalists' most formi- 
dable enemy, infuriated BJP sup- 
porters hurled bricks from rooftops 


to stop rivals reaching polling sta- 
tions. Polling was interrupted at sev- 
eral booths after parly agents came 
to blows. 

The government collapsed after 
its allies — who had defected from 
their own parties only months ear- 
lier — walked out of the coalition. 
Within hours, the state governor 
swore in a rebel government, out- 
raging the BJP’s prime ministerial 
candidate, Aral Bihar Vtypayee. 

Mr Vajpayee threatened to starve 
himself to death in protest against 
"a midnight conspiracy to influence 
voting in the state". But lie was able 
to call off his hunger strike after the 
high court in Allahabad overruled 
the dismissal on Monday. However, 
the court said the reinstated chief 
minister, Kalyan Singh, may still 
have to undergo a confidence test in 
the state legislature later this week. 

The past five years have seen in- 


tense polarisation in Uttar Pradesh, 
with Muslims, tower-caste Hindus 
— including the politically ascen- 
dant Yadav caste — and Dalits (for- 
merly “Untouchables^ lined up 
agninst the BJP. Although some In 
Sambhal mourned the BJFs fall, it 
was cause for celebration for sup- 
porters of Its main local foe, the 
leader of the Samajwadi party, 
Mulayam Singh Yadnv. 

Mr Yadav, a former wrestler, was 
defence minister in the outgoing 
United Front government. These 
elections are widely expected lo 
produce a fractured verdict and, if 
the numbers favour the United 
Front, he would be a contender for 
prime minister. 

So hungry was the BJP for the de- 
feat of the Samajwadi party leader 
that they lured away a local strong- 
man, D P Yadav (110 relation), who 
has been implicated in several seri- 


ous crimes and was for many years 
in the service of the Samajwadi 
party leader. 

Anticipating a showdown, the ad- 
ministration had sealed all routes to 
Sambhal and posted guards on the 
Ganges. Hundreds of border and 
paramilitary forces were put on 
standby, and bureaucrats with swag- 
ger sticks patrolled with truckloads 
of riot police. 

Candidates were forbidden to 
travel with the entourages that are 
de riguenr in this machismo-ruled, 
sugar-cane-growing area. 

In all but a few constituencies, the 
final day of polling is February 28. 
and counting is due lo begin two 
days later. 

But voting ill Kashmir — dis- 
puted by India and Pakistan — and 
snow-bound Himalayan regions will 
take place after the results are 
announced. 


Florida hit by 
tornadoes 


A T LEAST 39 people w 
r\ killed on Monday as 


were 

killed on Monday 1 
200mph tornadoes carved an 
1 1-mile swath of death and 
destruction across the Orlando 
region in central Florida, uproot- 
ing hundreds of homes and 
vehicles, writes Martin Kettle 
in Washington. 

The 12 tornadoes, which 
struck In the early hours, were 
attributed to the El Nifio weather 
phenomenon in the Pacific 
ocean. The twisters carved a 
route around the city of Orlando, 
which Is visited by millions of 
tourists each year. 

“It is the greatest loss of life 
from a tornadic event in Florida 
history, " said Jim Lustrine, a 
Miami meteorologist. 

Fields were littered with the 
remains of roofs ripped from 
homes. Mobile homes, of which 
(here are thousands in the area, 
bore the brunt. 

“Some people slept right 
through It, They woke up and 
their house was gone," said n 
spokeswoman for the Seminole 
Counfy sheriff’s office. 

But the tornadoes miBsed die 
area's major tourist attractions, 
Including the Walt Disney World 



Remains of homes near Kissimmee, south of Orlando photo, joe swpper 


Calf cloned 
in Virginia 


Tim Radford 


M R JEFFERSON is the calf that 
coultl make history. The 45kg 
Holstein was horn on February lti 
— President's Day in the United 
Stales — at a veterinary college in 
Virginia: cloned from a line of foetal 
cells preserved in a laboratory. 

Mr Jefferson was produced by 
scientists of PPL Therapeutics, an 
American subsidiary of the firm 
based at Roslin in Scotland, home of 
Dolly the cloned shoe]). 

They transferred the foetal DNA 
into an “empty" cow’s egg. fused the 
egg and nucleus with a little burst of 
electricity, and then popped the now 
fertilised egg into a surrogate 
mother. 

Mr Jeffersoil is a test animal for a 
new kind of pharmaceutical form- 
ing, in which genetically-engineered 
or transgenic animals will be 
“pliarmed” to make high-cost, diffi- 
cult-to-obtain human proteins to 
save thousands of lives. 

There are genetically engineered 
cloned lambs called Polly and 
Molly, unveiled Just before Christ- 
mas at Roslin, whose milk will pro- 
vide a blood-clotting factor vital for 
one group of haemophiliacs. 

But sheep are not as useful, ns 
they produce only small quantities 
of milk. Cows produce gallons. 


The Week 


Iraq: no cause to rejoice 


Continued from page 1 
not tried hard enough to achieve 
one. It held out the hope that, with 
European help, the economic land- 
scape of the Middle East would be 
transformed, but this has not hap- 
pened. It proposed. In other words, 
a new political and economic order 
in the region but laid no foundations 
forit 1 

Even though their criticisms of 
Washington thus had genuine sub- 
France, and others 
who diverged over Middle Eastern 
Policy were guilty of a desire to coit- 
°ond the United States Just be- 
rauae it was the United States; as 
j a .® patent greed for the trade 
oil deals Saddam has been dan- 
gling before them. 

contributed hugely to the 
jniosphere of disillusion and ■ lost 
^P08e In which Saddam Was able 


to survive and which Inclined many 
ordinary Arabs to support him. 
Arab governments, caught between 
US failure to deliver what it had 
once seemed to promise, and the 
anger apparent on the sheets of 
their capitals, were guilty of prevari- 
cation and passivity, in that all of 
them desired the foil of Saddam, but 
none would ever say so or do much 
that was significant to bring It about 
Finally, a segment of Western public 
opinion has concentrated, with : a 
certain emotional wilfulness, on the 
harm inflicted on Iraqis by sanc- 
tions, or threatened by American 
bombs, while paying no attention to 
thd long-term crisis of the region. 1 

With skill and some guile, Kofi 
Annan his exacted compliance In 
principle from the Iraqis and, by 
publicly endorsing the accord, has 
created a situation In which it would 


be hard for the Americans to do 
other than accept it. But while the 
Iraqis may. on paper) have re- 
treated, In every other way they 
have gained. ‘Sanctions are already 
half dismantled, and an end to them 
implicitly promised; There is “light 
at tiie end of the tunnel” for Sad- 
dam, 'if he is wise enough to avoid 
blatant cheating for the next few 
months. What we are watching is 
the terrible spectacle of his rehabili- 
tation. One of tiie worst aspects' of 
this week's bargain is that it makes 
it even more unlikely that policies 
such as recognising an Iraqi govern- 
ment In exile, indicting Saddam, or 
declaring nodrive zones In north- 
ern and southern 1 Iraq will ever be 
taken up; 

The US has suffered'a serious de- 
feat and the region has lost a set of 
guidelines which, however defec- 
tive, were familiar and held lii com- 
mon. While the US will not cease to 
be a power In tiie area; there will be 


reactions that could have frighten- 
ing results. Is it not possible, for In- 
stance, that Iran, which fears and 
hates Saddam, will now assign a 
higher priority to its o'wn pro- 
grammes both for weapons of mass 
destruction arid 'for subversive ef- 
forts in Iraq? Is It not probable that 
Binyamin Netanyahu, pointing to a 
more serious Iraqi threat, will be 
fortified In his obstruction of 
genuine negotiations with the Pales 1 
tinians? ■ ■ 

Would it be surprising if Turkey 
should Btart bargaining with Sad- 
dam 1 over a settlement of what 
Anldira sees as the chaotic situation 
In northern Iraq? Might it not be Un- 
derstandable If the Iraqi Kurds' felt 
they had to come' to 1 terms with 
Baghdad? Might not the US'iteelf 
lose heart and either turn away or 
engage in risky adventures? 

There may be relief at the appar- 
ent success of Annan's mission^ but 
thete should be no rejoicing. ' ' ' 


■^F 1 HE head of Australia's 

1 Anglican Church symboli- 
cally washed the feet of two in- 
digenous bishops and formally 
apologised to Aborigines and 
Torres Strait Islanders for the 
church’s role In the practice 
under which Aborglnal children 
were removed from their fami- 
lies for forcible assimilation into 
white society. 

HE Spanish government 

1 gave guarded bucking to a 
plan by mainstream Basque 
nationalists to bring about a 
negotiated end to the separatist 
group ETA’s 30-year campaign 
of violence, Le Monde, page 1 7 

HE United States Holocaust 

1 Memorial Museum forced its 
director, Walter Reich, to resign, 
ending an acrimonious tenure 
that was highlighted by an 
embarrassing Invitation to the 
Palestinian Authority president, 
Yasser Arafat. 

ILOT failure to follow the 
■ * flight plan was the main rea- 
son a United States Marine jet 
severed a ski gondola cable, 
sending 20 people to their 
deaths, according to nn Italian 
nir force investigation. 

jA BOMB exploded under n 
^^crowded commuter train 
near Algiers, killing 1 8 people 
and injuring 25 in a new wave of 
attacks blamed on Muslim mili- 
tants, state radio reported. 

■JJ B1 agents admitted that the 
m substance found on two sci- 
entists in a Las Vegas suburb 
last month was not "military 
grade anthrax”, as they had sug- 
gested, but harmless vaccine. 

HE trial of three men accused 
1 of murdering the award- 
winning Cambodian actor Halng 
Ngor began in Los Angeles. 


WO British photographers 

1 got jail sentences in Los 
Angeles for harassing Hollywood 
star Arnold Schwarzeneggar and 
his Wife Maria Shriver. 

■ SRAELI planes launched 16 

1 strikes and fired nearly 40 
rackets at Hizbullah guerrillas in 
southern Lebanon last Sunday, 
security sources said. 


HE Danish prithe minister, 

1 Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, 
called a general election on 

March 11 — s be months ahead 
of the government's deadline. 

HE United Nations launched 
1 an appeal for $ 109 minion ol 
aid to Sudan, where drought is 
exacerbating problems caused 
by 14 years of chrU war. 


G EORGIAN president Eduard 
Shevardnadze offered to 
negotiate with die political - 
representatives of hostage- takers 
who have been holdlnglhtee 
United Nations peraonneL 
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Ethiopia faces new famine threat 


Jonathan Staple In Addis Ababa 

F ROM the air the highlands of 
Tigray look as beige as sand. 
The forests have disappeared 
from the mountainsides, cut down 
by farmers looking in increasingly 
marginal areas for land to plough. In 
the lowlands there is no water on 
the meandering riverbeds to catch 
the sun. 

The detail of disaster conies into 
foil view on the ground. 

“In half of this area conditions are 
as bad as the great famine of 1985. 
In the other half they are only 
slightly better," says Haile Mariam 
Haftu, head of the regional council 
in Sam re in southern Tigray. “About 
80 per cent of die district’s 97,000 
people need food aid and so far only 
13,000 have got it." 

In Mekele. the regional capital, 
senior officials of the Relief Society 
of Tigray confirm that Ethiopia’s 
harvest has been the worst since 
the military regime of tile Dergue 
collapsed in 1991. Experts from the 
United Nations World Food Pro- 
gramme share that assessment 
Although they differ on the exact 
numbers in need, and for how long 
relief will be needed, both sides 
agree that Ethiopia requires a mini- 


Germany hit 
by blackmail 

Ian Traynor In Bonn 


I are scouring supermarket 
, shelves for baby food poisoned by a 
blackmailer demanding 800,000 
L *' marks ($440,000) from the Nestle 
food multinational. 

The same force has just arrested 
a 46-year-old printer who allegedly 
tried to extort 5 million marks from 
Daimler-Benz by threatening to 
shoot drivers of Mercedes cars. 

Tn neighbouring Bavaria a man 
has been demanding 5 million 
marks from the Lidl supermarket 
chain under threat of contaminating 
the food it sells. Lidl has responded 
by opening a bank account from 
which he can withdraw 1,000 marks 
a day, 

And in Nuremburg a blackmailer 
is demanding a million marks from 
the Noris bank for keeping quiet 
about confidential client information. 

Cyanide-spiked mayonnaise, 
baby food Laced with pesticide, 
strawberry jam adulterated with rat 
poison — these are a few of the 

I cases exercising criminologists, 
company boardrooms and the Ger- 
man C1D as blackmailers, mostly 
amateurs, try to extort easy money 
from industrialists. 

'’There’s a boom in this kind of 
crime in Germany at the moment," 
says Rainer von zur Muehlen, head 
of the association of independent 
German security consultants, "it’s a 
phenomenon that can’t really be ex- 
- plained.” 

There are believed to have been 18 
I cases already this year. Most involve 
; the food industry, generating a panic 
about food safety which appears to 
satisfy the blackmailers’ craving for 
publidLy. The publicity then inspires 
copycats, the police say. 

Tliere are now six times as many i 
cases — about 150 a year — as 
(here were in the inid-1980H, putting * 
Germany with Britain at the top of v 
the international league for black- f. 
mail through product tampering. k 


mum of 420,000 tonnes of food for at 
least 5 million people in Tigray and 
the other northern regions. The 
huge food deficit comes two years 
after the government boasted that 
Ethiopia had reached self-suffi- 1 
ciency and celebrated by exporting 
grain to Kenya. 

This years crisis is a reminder of 
how little agricultural irrigation 
there is and how much the 85 per 
cent of the population which lives in 
the countryside depends on rain. 

"1996 was a climatic fluke. There 
were perfect rains in the right 
places in the right amounts at the 
right times,’’ says Jim Bor ton of the 
United Nations Emergencies Unit 
for Ethiopia. ’To talk of self-suffi- 
ciency was somewhat premature." 

Last year there was little rain in 
the main growing period in July and 
August, and an unexpected wet 
spell during harvest time in Novem- 
ber. Rains can knock down the 
standing com and shatter the 
kernels, or make the harvested 
com germinate and develop fungal 
Infection. 

Poor harvests do not necessarily 
lead to famine, and Ethiopia's prime 
minister, Meles Zenawi, remains 
confident that the television pic- 
tures of starving children which 


shocked the world in 1985 will not 
recur. "A famine like 1985 is impos- 
sible for a number of reasons," he 
says. "The surplus-producing areas 
are in a good position to cover a 
good deal of the shortfall." 

Thanks to better collaboration 
with donor governments, Ethiopia 
now has emergency grain stocks 
around the country to cover a crisis, 
In 1985 it took months for foreign 
governments to ship aid. “If we get 
a hard pledge from a government, 
we can take it from stocks so that if 
it does take time to arrive, it doesn’t 
matter,’ 1 says Mr Meles. 

The United States and the Euro- 
pean Union have pledged 205,000 
tonnes so far. 

The government is determined to 
prevent another migration of peas- 
ants from famine areas. In 1985 the 
hungry flocked to main roads to 
wait for relief. Foreign charities set 
up huge cities of tents to shelter the 
sick and dying. 

Although officials in Tigray admit 
diat this year’s looming crisis has al- 
ready created some "distress migra- 
tion ", they are trying to direct aid to 
the neediest in the villages where 
they live. 

Foreign donors applaud the gov- 
ernment for its investments in agri- 


culture since 1991, ranging from 
rural credit schemes to the building 
of earth dams to catch the rain. 

The World Bank has offered a 
$490 million loan for rural road 
building. But the bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’s support 
for the reduction of subsidies on fer- 
tiliser prices has led farmers to cut 
back on their use. 

Some experts accuse the govern- 
ment and foreign donors of com- 
placency in the face of a 
"time-bomb’’, even if this year’s 
crisis is contained. The country has 
twice as many people as in 1985 and 
the population is growing at more 
than 3 per cent a year, while land- 
holdings diminish in size to the 
point where fewer and fewer farm- 
ers can feed their families even in a 
good year. At some point there will 
be catastrophe. 

'The highland areas are still un- 
believably inaccessible," says Ben 
Foot of the Save the Children Fund. 
"The government and the donor 
community want everything to be 
positive, but it’s hiding a reality 
which will hit them from behind.” 

Even this year, he says, "beside 
the 5 million the government ac- 
cepts are In need, there are another 
5 million on the edge". 



Party politics ... A samba group at the Rio carnival, whose theme, 'Samba In your feet and hands in tfae 
air; this Is a stick-up', is intended as a protest against political corruption in Brazil photo: paulo whitaker 

Business out to thwart kidnappers 


Richard Oalpln In Karachi 

F OR 18 days, Nazir Chakrani, a 
senior oil executive from 
Karachi, was held hostage in the jun- 
gles of Sindh province, in Pakistan. 
By day he was forced to march for 
up to seven hours through the thick 
undergrowth. At night he was 
chained to a tree and given just 
enough food to keep him alive. 

Mr Chakrani, like several other 
prominent businessmen, had been 
dragged from his car at gunpoint in 
Karachi, Pakistan's commercial cap- 
ital and one of the most violent and 
lawless cities in south Asia. His kid- 
nappers demanded a ransom of 
$410,000. 

Suddenly the tables were turned. 
“One morning at about five o’clock I 
was woken up by the sound of | 
gunfire," Mr Cliakrani says. The i 
kidnappers panicked, released me, I 


then tried to run away. Some were 
caught" 

Mr Chakrani had been rescued 
after a painstaking investigation, not 
by the police but by a voluntary or- 
ganisation, the Citizen s-Police Dai- 
son Committee (CPU), which is 1 
rapidly replacing the police force as 
Karachi's most reliable law-enforce- I 
ment agency, "tf my family had 
relied on the police and not the . 
CPLC. 1 don’t think I’d have been re- 
leased without paying the ransom," I 

The CPLC was set up in 1989 by a 
group of businessmen who had little 
faith that the Karaclii police — re- 
gained as the most corrupt in the 
country — would tackle a wave of 
kidnappings in a city torn by ethnic 
violence that has claimed thousands 
of lives. 

With the blessing of the provin- 
cial governor and the intelligence 


agencies, a small group of volun- 
teers set up an office in die city cen- 
tre. largely funded by contributions 
from local people. In its first year 
the CPLC resolved more than 80 
per cent of kidnapping cases; the 
victims were released unhurt, no 
money changed hands, and eight 
gangswerejailed. 

Nine years later it ja a fully-fledged 
crime detection and prevention 
agency with phone-tapping and voice- 
matching equipment, a database of 
all known criminals in the area, and 
software to. create identikit pictures. 

“The police lack the training for 
crime detection, .they lack equip- 
ment and they lack qualified 
people,” says the CPLC’s founder, 
Janieel Yusuf. "And because the 
police force hag been politicised, 
people do not trust them. So 
ultimately, we took over, their role 
because people wanted us to do it," . 
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South African j 
army ‘blocks I 
ANC fighters’ 

David Bareaford In C ape Town 

A ROW has blown up between a < . 
team of British military advises / 
I and the command of the South f 
I African army over allegations that 
the country’s defence force is drag. 

, ging its heels on the integration ii 
1 ex-guerrillas into its ranks. 

A terse exchange of correspon- 
dence between the British Militar/ 
Advisory and Training Team 
(BMATT) in South Africa and the 
head of the army, General Reginald 
Otto, was tabled at a meeting of i 
parliamentary committee on de- 
fence this week. 

The exchanges were precipitated 
by a carefally-worded but critical re- 
port on the progress of integration 
in the South African National De- 
fence Force (SANDF) drawn up by 
BMATT in October. 

Noting that integration had 
“moved down the SANDF's order of 
priorities", the report said it tied in 
with a “regrettable" hardening of at- 
titudes by commanders towards 
what it calls “non-statutory forces* 
fNSF). or former guerrillas. lire 1 
ferred to incidents of “nastiness' ; 
and "acrimony" in the integration . 
process. And il said it was notable 
that there was “little in the physical I 
nature of army training institutions I 
to show any ex-NSI : ownership, j 
Very few room names, street! I 
names, flags, symbols, pictures or 
traditions come from the NSF." | 
The report drew a lari response 
from Gen Otto, who demanded that , 
BMATT justify its criticism with I 
specific examples. BMATT did so, 
detailing a string of incidents, in- 
cluding an occasion when minutes I 
of the army accreditation board 
were “deliberately changed, thus 
misrepresenting board members’, 
and courts martial which seemed to 
be biased against ex-guerrillas. In 
one case, a warrant officer had been 
merely reprimanded after locking 
three NSF officers in a room and 
tear-gassing them under the pretext 
of conducting un emergency drill 
Meanwhile former South African 
preaidcnl P W Botha, aged 82, 
pleaded not guilty tills week to 
charges of defying tire Truth 
Reconciliation Commission, headed 
by Desmond Tutu. He accused the 
Nobel laureate of malicious pera* 
cution and conducting a witeh-hunl 
against Afrikaners. 

It was the second appearance by 
Mr Botha before a black magistrate 
in his home town of George. Toe 
trial will begin on April 14. 

No rightwing demonstrates 
turned out to support him. Instead; 
when he arrived at court, he w* 
greeted by about 100 ANC protest- 
ers. In response to his earlier warn; 
ings against awakening the "tiger 
in Afrikanerdom, the demonstrators 
held placards saying. "Aftfkatfj 
tiger meow, meow, meow , w* 
“Botha's meow no match tor 
Madiba’s [Nelson Mandela’s] roari 
But there is unease among 
leaders over the prosecution, w* 
Mandela is believed ■ to have, afr 
pealed personally to Mr.Botna 
back off and testify to the comm* 
sion. , , . ! , ; n 

The. ANC is concerned .«* “ 
alienate South Africa’a former 
rulers. At a strategy meeting 
weekend, ANC leaders decided J" 
engage in (lialogue with Afdk“ 1 
to reassure them about their P'®* 8 
in South Africa. jj. 
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Moroccans defy crackdown on drugs trade 


D avid Sharrock In Tangier 

A SK any teenage northern 
Moroccan male what his fu- 
ture will be and he will tell 
you he has three options: to escape 
across the sea to Europe; become a 
contraband dealer; or get into the 
hashish trade and end up either rich 
or in prison. 

Mohamed, who has tried all 
three, is the perfect guide to 
Morocco’s “green gold" hashish 
economy. 

"We drive north out of Tangier 
along the coast before turning in- 
land Into the foothills of the Rif 
mountains. At Oued Allan 50 fisher- 
men are crowded around a small 


Mali village 
sends aid 
to Quebec 

Alex Duval Smith In Bamako 


IVI sandB of Canadians whose 
IWb were devastated by ice 
storms last month, the elders of 
n West African village called on 
their subjects to send emergency 
aid. 

The 40,000 West African 
francs ($65) dispatched from 
Sanankoroba, Mali, to its twin 
town of Saint Elisabeth in 
Quebec should surprise no one, 
said Moussa Konate, who was 
charged with sending off the 
money and a fax of sympathy. 

There was no fuss when 
farmers In Saint Elisabeth 
helped farmers in Sanankoroba 
after floods in 1995 and 1997," 
he said. “We are aware that the 
[money] they have received from 
us is symbolic. But It shows that 
giving has to do with the heart, 
not the sum." 

Mr Konate said most of the 
4,500 people In Sanankoroba, 
who farm cotton and millet, had 
never travelled further than the 
30km to the capital, Bamako, 
living under straw roofs on the 
arid Sahel plain, they had no 
concept of what ice waB until bat- 
tery-driven televisions in the vil- 
lage showed news footage last 
month of homes in Quebec with- 
out heating and light. 

But prayers were immediately 
aald In the village mosques for 
Saint Elisabeth, a dairy-farming 
community of about 1,500 peo- 
ple, 100km north of Montreal, 
which has been twinned with 
Sanankoroba for 13 years. 

Mr Konafo said: “When the 
twinning offer came up, the 15 
clan elders of Sanankoroba were ’ 
vary dubious because they had 
bad memories of colonisation. I 
But Saint Elisabeth sent a group 
of young people, who ate with the 
villagers and slept in their huts. 
The elders decided tile youths 
were from a great people." 

Since then , under a scheme 1 
railed Hands for Tomorrow, 

Saint Elisabeth and 
Sanankoroba have set aside land 
which is communally formed to 
fond' tlie twinning scheme. 

Money raised from the 
Canadian land has bought 30 
oxen and ploughs for 
i * n ankoroba, built six class^ 
foams and allowed Its farmers to 
Saint Elisabeth. 


catch, haggling over prices. This is 
one of the most important places for 
sending the liashish across to 
Spain," says Mohamed, gesturing 
towards the windsurfers’ paradise- 
town OfTarifa across the strait. 

“It's like a river — very easy to 
cross. Of course, it's easy to get 
caught too, if you don't pay the bak- 
sheesh or if the government’s want- 
ing to clean up. Most of the big 
dealers are in prison now but there’s 
a new generation making them- 
selves rich." 

Under pressure from the Euro- 
pean Union, in particular Spain, the 
Moroccan authorities have cracked 
down on the kif (hashish) market, 
but with mixed results, lire offen- 


sive began six years ago, when 

10.000 troops were stationed on the 
northern coast to patrol trafficking 
routes. 

Tangier became the focus of po- 
lice work and a number of drug 
barons were jailed. The people of 
Tangier say the crackdown was too 
harsh. “They have squeezed the life 
out of Tangier, there’s no trickle- 
down effect any more from the 
hashish trade and every sector has 
suffered,” laments one ex-pat. Cyn- 
ics note that not all the Mister Bigs 
were rounded up; some suggest 
that politicians’ names were linked 
to the investigations. 

The authorities admit that about 

173.000 acres of land in the Rif re- 


gion are under cannabis cultivation; 
unofficial statistics put the figure 
even higher. 

The October harvest was a 
bumper crop, yielding about 30 
tonnes of cannabis. It is a tricky 
problem to solve, because the gov- 
ernment’s grip on the rebellious 
Berber people of the north has 
never been absolute. 

Attempts to promote alternative 
cash crops have produced few re- 
sults. Cannabis fetches 10 times the 
price of wheat “Without kif we 
would starve," says Mohamed. 

Production is therefore quietly 
tolerated while the authorities go 
after the dealers. Three-quarters of 
the cannabis grown in the Rif is des- 


tined for Europe. The Moroccans 
claim to have broken about 30 
drugs networks in 1996-97, arrest- 
ing 34 Britons. 126 Spaniards, 59 
French and 25 Dutch. 

In a sinister development last i 
year, six tonnes of cocaine washed 
up on Morocco's shores. A Spanish- 
registered vessel sailing out of 
Southampton had dumped its cargo 
after engine failure forced the 
Colombian crew to shelter in Mo- | 
roccan waters. 

The Moroccans used the incident 
to support their contention that the 
drugs trade is international and that 
Europe should not blame Morocco 
for all its drug problems. 

“We are left, to police Europe’s 
southern shores alone," a govern- 
ment official said. "European aid to 
combat drugs hi north Morocco is 
feeble, if not non-existent." 
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Albright’s night on the 
town ends in jeers 


Guardian weekly] 
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WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

A S A conscientious reporter, I 
had switched on the televi- 
sion to watch the event from 
Ohio State, but I had done so with- 
out expectations. I'll get on with 
something else, [ thought, with that 
in tile background. It was just possi- 
ble that Madeleine Albright might 
utter some slightly different nuance 
to her endlessly repeated formula- 
tions about United Stales policy to- 
wards Iraq that would be worth 
parsing for the readers. Or conceiv- 
ably William Cohen would take the 
opportunity to make some further 
announcement about fresh deploy- 
ment in the Gulf. Unlikely in both 
cases, but better safe than sorry. 

Albright had just begun to speak, 
and I was starting to do something 
quite unrelated to Iraq, when the 
first shouts began. Like most people 
i watching, I suspect, I initially dis- 
; counted their significance. One has 
i become accustomed, in recent 
years, to the occasional heckler 
breaching the security and disrupt- 
ing political meetings in America 
and in Britain. 

Tile event in Columbus, Ohio, 
reeked of careful planning and mod- 
ern political stage management. It 
came hard on the heels of a speech 
by President Clinton at the Penta- 
gon in which he spelled out liis Iraq 
objectives with greater care and in 
greater detail than before, and in 
wliich he appeared to address some 
of the issues that the published 
: opinion polls, and doubtless also his 
■own private surveys, had identified 
as troubling to some Americans. 

The next day, a formidable trio of 
US foreign policy makers — secre- 
tary of state Albright, defence secre- 
tary Cohen and the president's 
national security adviser Sandy 
Berger — was dispatched by ihe 
White House to conduct a televised 
‘town meeting" on the administra- 
rion’s Iraq policy. They had been 
sent to what the scriptwriters al- 


ways call "the American heartland" 
so that viewers could see that a ra- 
tional and humane Iraq policy was 
being made by three rational and 
humane people, people who could 
communicate well and reassuringly. 

An y resemblance to a true town 
meeting was, one supposed, superfi- 
cial and illusory. In a time town 
meeting, the doors are opened and 
anyone who is interested can come 
in. In a town meeting, the floor is 
thrown open to the public so that 
they can make their own views 
clear. In a town meeting, the flow of 
the debate is spontaneous and un- 
predictable. 

But modern politics abhors spon- 
taneity or unpredictability. Modern 
politics is about getting a message 
across to an audience that doesn’t 
answer back. The purpose of the au- 
dience is to give an illusion that peo- 
ple like you are listening 
open-mindedly to what the politician 
has to say and to respond enthusias- 
tically to the politician's message. 
Dialogue is never the purpose of a 
modern political meeting. 

The set-up in Ohio wholly sup- 
ported that interpretation. This 
superficially vernacular local gath- 
ering was in reality a large televi- 
sion studio audience. The whole 
tiling was set up with and for CNN, 
thereby confirming, to the fury of 
the other networks, that Ted 
Turner’s corporation enjoys most 
favoured network status with the 
Clinton White House. It was “mod- 
erated" by two familial- CNN an- 
chors, Bernard Shaw and Judy 
Woodruff. The real audience was 
not the thousand or so people in the 
halUn Columbus, but the television 
audience at home and even more, 
one suspected, the very small num- 
ber of Iraqi government officials 
who have access to CNN and who 
are familiar with using the Atlanta- 
based network as a modern-day 
diplomatic courier service. 

No wonder, then, that there was 
so little expectation that the Ohio 
meeting would consist of anything 
other than the familiar format of 



modern political public relations. 
The shouts which accompanied Al- 
bright’s opening remarks continued 
through Cohen's and Berger's too. 
They became chants — of “No 
War'', of "No World War" and of "No 
Racist War". They developed into 
fierce and focused interventions, 
questioning the US’s moral right to 
bomb Iraqi civilians, challenging its 
claim to act unilaterally without 
United Nations authority, demand- 
ing that the US act consistently by 
opposing all undemocratic dictator 
ships, including many that it is anx- 
ious to support. 

Albright and her colleagues were 
manifestly unhappy from beginning 
to end. Though they managed to get 
their scripted message across, the 
overwhelming impression from 
Ohio was, first, that nobody sup- 


ports Saddam Hussein; second, that 
the administration was embarking 
on a course of action whose conclu- 
sion was genuinely unclear; and, 
third, that American public opinion 
is divided and sceptical about the 
role which the administration is 
seeking to exercise in Iraq. 

Ohio State was a famous d^bdcle. 
Clearly, someone in the White 
House blundered in their prepara- 
tions, and in the ensuing days offi- 
cials scampered to distance 
themselves from responsibility. On 
the other hand, if they had taken the 
trouble to read an opinion poll in the 
Columbus Dispatch earlier that 
week, which showed that fewer 
than one in five voters in Ohio su|>- 
porled military rather than diplo- 
matic action to solve the Iraq 
weapons crisis, then they might 


have better understood the situation 
into which they sent the hapless 
Albright and her colleagues. 

Nothing in modern politics is 
ever quite what it seems, and one 
should not assume tlial what we saw 
at Ohio Stale was a new, campus- 
based anti-war mass protest move- 
ment of the sort which disabled the 
US in Vietnam 30 years ago. But the 
echoes were unmistakable, and that 
was how it struck a lot of people to 
whom 1 spoke both inside and out- 
side Washington last week. 

Whether with a line note or a 
false one, Ohio Stale lolled a warn- 
ing bell for the Clinton administra- 
tion's Iraq policy, and that 
jjcrccplion, both at home and 
abroad, lins damaged the president 
at a lime when for ninny oilier rea- 
sons lie could ill affoitl it. 


A man who is all things to all men 


-ower Saxony's premier 
wants Chancellor Kohl's 
ob, writes Ian Tl-aynor 

r HE boogie-woogie piano rolled 
comfortingly from the stage, 
he free beer flowed, and the man 
__ /ho wants to lead Germany into the 
ext niillermiura strutted confi- 
ently to the podium. 

'The Kohl era is over," pro- 
laimed Gerhard Schrader, launch- 
lg himself into a deftly pitched 
0-minute performance which he 
opes will propel him to the chan- 
elJery in Bonn in September. 

-• I “Ah. M grinned Heinrich Sprech- 
jeyer, a retired steelworker, “Ger- I 
prd Schroder's our man. He’s a I 
tan of the people. He’s the only one I 
ho can beat Kohl." I 

In front of 700 trades unionists I 
id Social Democrats in a municipal 
ill in the northern town of Osna- I 
■flek. Mr Schrtlder plied his I 
laiiite message that, after 16 years 
government by Helmut Kolil, 
ermany badiy needs a change. 

Mr Kohl's "contempt” for the i 
irking man and his cabinet of I i 


"dilettantes" had resulted in 5 mil- 
lion out of work, but national pride 
could and should reinvigorate the 
hugely successful post-war German 
model. “We need to adapt, but 
l there’s little reason to throw away 
; the things that made this country 
i strong." 

J Mr Schrflder is a self-made man. 
He was born Into poverty and ruin 
in 1944, the year his father died in 
the war. He and his five siblings 
were reared by his mother, a 

( cleaner. 

Since 1990 he has been the Social 
Democratic premier of Lower Sax- 
ony. His Osnabrlick performance 
was aimed at winning a third term 
in the state election on Sunday. 

It is a poll of much more than re- 
gional significance. Mr Schrflderis 
locked in an increasingly bad-tem- 
pered feud with his party leader, 
Oskar Lafontaine, for the nomina- 
tion to challenge Mr Kohl on Sep- 
tembers?. 

The Lower Saxony poll is seen as 
a dummy run for September and 
could go a Jong way towards decid- 
ing the contest Tt’s a very person- 
alised campaign," said Christian 


Wulff, the Christian Democrat chal- 
lenger in the state. 

“Politics here has been nothing 
but SchrOder for the past eight 
years," complained Rebekka 
Harms, the Greens' senior candi- 
date. "Everything is subordinate to 
the Schrflder fixation.” 

Mr Schrdder is a master of real- 
politik — all things to all men and 
women. He calls himself a pragma- 
tist; his critics call him a shameless 
opportunist His party Is divided on 
his merits. But he is popular with the 
public and this is his trump card In 


Despite 15 years in opposition, 
the Social Democrats have pet^ 
formed wretchedly in a string of re- 
gional elections over the paBt two 
years, forfeiting up to 6 per cent of 
their vote. 

I Mr Schroder's pitch is that he is 
the only figure who can reverse that 
trend. He has hitched his fate to that 
promise. Should he fail to get within 
two points of the 44.3 per cent he 
won in 1994 in Lower Saxony, he 
will give up his bid for the candi- 
dacy. Polls suggest he will get about . 
45 per cent | 



Gerhard SchrOder: pragmatist 
or shameless opportunist? 

His other main claim — and the 
weapon he will deploy against Mr 
Lafontaine and Mr Kohl — is that 
he is the only politician capable of 
harvesting crossover votes from the 
Christian Democrats, 

“Who can maximise our chances 
on September 27 and make victory 
probable?" he asked rhetorically.: 


"The New Centre should be our slo- 
gan, forming an alliance of those 
ready and able to achieve things." 

Mr Lafontaine, a man of the left, 
is seen as unable to attract, fae , 
swing vote. Mr Kohl, too, has tradi- . 
tionafiy favoured a divisive. "us-ver- 
sus-them" campaign and has 
opposed a “grand coalition" of 
Christian and Social Democrats In, 
government 

Such an outcome in September, 1 
said Mr Schrader, could not be^a 
strategic aim, but nor wouid it be. "a, 
national catastrophe". 

The polls consistently show him ■ 
as the figure with the best chant* of 
unseating Mr Kohl So the chancek 
lor is campaigning hard in Lower 
Saxony, hoping to trim a Schrttder 
victory and indirectly promote, Mr 
Lafontaine, whom he beat comfort 
ably in 1990. Much will hinge on 
Sunday, but all the signs are that Mr 
Lafontaine could yet steal the can®" 
dacy from Mr Schrader. . . i . >• 

“Many in the party sec SchriJaa 1 
as too rightwing, too , t>usine»- J 
friendly, ” said Karl Luiker, aged 71 ■ 
and a party member for 35 ffVP , 
“But I can’t see a better candidate ■ 

I for the party and for Germany." | 

Martin Walker Is on holiday .-.-■.'i:'- 
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Suharto has his back to the wall 


Martin Jacques In Jakarta 

/£ ■ F YOU ARE patient and 
M I wait until April, you will see 
I the last revolution of the 
20th century," 

Dr Hermawan Sulistyo was 
deadly serious. He carefully pro- 
duced from his briefcase the 
chronology of Indonesia's imminent 
revolution, which he wrote last 
November. "Everything has so far 
been proved right,” he said. 

The smog that blanketed Indone- 
sia in a terrible haze for months on 
end last year has returned with a 
vengeance and is now covering 
parts of Sumatra and Borneo. But 
the more worrying hot spots this 
year are those caused by economic 
collapse and boiling ethnic tensions 
in this huge country of 200 million 
people. 

Pamanukan is a small town, 90 
kilometres north of the capital, 
which experienced its first riot last 
week. “It started at 9am," said 
Teddy, the local pharmacist "It 
lasted until three in the afternoon." 

The evidence was all too plain to 
see. About 30 shops had been 
burned down and many others re 
mained closed. Owners had sprayed 
■Muslim," “Pro-Muslim" or “Islam" 
on their shutters in a desperate bid 
lo prevent their businesses from 
going the same way. 

According to Teddy, most of the 
; wrecked shops had been Chinesc- 
i owned. Most of the small Chinese 
I minority seemed to have left town, 
frightened for their lives. “People 
! are hungry and desperate. That's 
i the main reason," he said. 


Bay of Pigs 
was fiasco, 
CIA admits 


menta of the cold war is out: 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
brutally honest Inquest into the 

Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961, 
which laid the blame for die dis- 
astrous Invasion of Cuba on the 
agency's own institutional ar- 
rogance, Ignorance and incom- 
petence. 

The 150-page document also 
warned those who might want to 
use the CIA to overthrow eite- 
mies, saying that job belonged to 
the Pentagon and its broad 
ars ®nal of military forces. 

The report painted a picture of 
j® Bgency shot through with self- 
deception, whose secret opera- 
hons were “ludicrous or tragic : 
or both”, and said almost none 
<Jthe CIA officers involved in 
we Cuban operation could ' 
apeak Spanish. The officers 
J^re also contemptuous of the 
, ban “puppets” they had hand- 
P re P* ace Fidel Castro. 

Ine Bay of Pigs invasion, Car- 
2* out in April 1961, was or- 
M.ed by the CIA and was' 
Intended to lead to the'over- 
®row of Castro, whose coramti- 
^^vemmentjustgOriiUeB' 
the Florida coast was seen 
0n a beachhead for Soviet inflti- 
en «in toe West - ■' : 

the basic Story of the 1 ’ i 
f^onuando raid ton Cuba iq 1 ; 

Jnown, the report, Entitled The 1 
^^Pector-Geheral's Survey Of 1 


A week on, the situation remains 
tense, with soldiers in battledress 
patrolling the streets, sub-machine- 
guns by their side. Such riots have 
become a frequent occurrence in 
the past few weeks along the north- 
ern coast of Java, and throughout 
much of Indonesia. 

More than 10 people died in one 
week alone. Indonesia is experienc- 
ing its worst social unrest since 
1965, the year that General Suharto, 
its effective dictator, came to power 
accompanied by one of the worst 
massacres of the 20th century. 

It is this looming threat of an un- 
controllable social convulsion which 
is driving Suharto to growing acts of 
desperation. 

He is the only Asian leader who 
has seriously sought to resist the 
demands of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and its de facto master, j 
the United States. Unhappy with the 
terms of the IMF deal and its failure I 
to stabilise the rupiah, he has pro- 
posed a board whose role would be 
to supervise the pegging of the cur- 
rency to the dollar. 

Few think it would work. Over 
the past week, it has been opposed 
by the IMF, the World Bank, the 
US, the European Union and, signif- 
icantly, Indonesia’s hitherto friendly 
neighbour Singapore. 

President Clinton's anxieties led 
him to telephone Suharto late Iasi 
week, ahead of the Group of Seven 
meeting in London, for the second 
time within eight days, telling him 
to 9how more political commitment 
to economic reform and offering 
more financial help. 

Suharto will probably back off, 


although nobody is sure. But he is 
desperate to try to stabilise the 
rupiah, whose value has fallen from 
2,400 to the dollar last July to 
around 10,000 today. The result has 
been twofold. Most Indonesian 
firms are now technically bankrupt, 
and a ferocious inflationary spiral 
has been unleashed. 

“The economy 1 b in absolutely ap- 
palling shape," said a leading ana- 
lyst for a Western financial house in 
Jakarta. “No one has got any money. 
Most companies have cut back, and 
many have effectively stopped oper- 
ating. It’s now a cash-only eco- 
nomy," added the analyst who, for 
fear of finding his stay in Indonesia 
cut short, preferred to remain 
anonymous. 

The impact on the people of this 
densely populated archipelago, 
which from one end to the other is 
the same distance as from Los 
Angeles to New York, lias been dev- 
astating. 

The price of rice and cooking oil 
has gone up by between 30 and 100 
per cent in under two months, while 
that of chicken, the main meat, has 
increased by between 50 and 100 
per cent. "Thousands have already 
died from hunger and lack of med- 
ical supplies, and many more will 
die in the coming months,” the ana- 
lyst added. 

Ihe desperation in Pamanukan 
and thousands of oilier towns 
throughout Indonesia is the result 
of an economic hurricane that has 
left people confused, powerless and 
bitter. 

What makes Indonesia different 
from every other country that has 


been engulfed in the Asian melt- 
down is that the economic crisis 
threatens the very survival of the 
regime. 

William Keeling, an expert on 
Indonesia for the merchant bank 
Dresdner, explained: 'The political 
and social implications of the eco- 
nomic downturn were always going 
to be enormous." 

Suharto has been in power for 32 
years. He is 76 years old, the system 
is highly autocratic, corruption is 
endemic, and the disparity between 
rich and poor has grown apace dur- 
ing the boom years of the last 
decade. 

Resentment over the division of 
the spoils lias become an issue 
throughout the region, but nowhere 
more so than in Indonesia. 

E VERYONE comments on it. 
For Indria Samego, an econo- 
mist, “development has been 
about growth, rather than equity’’. 
Sulistyo is more outspoken. “Most 
of all, there is a growing sense of 
injustice. Too few people got too 
much, and loo many people got too 
little." 

He is sure that Suharto’s days are 
strictly numbered. The problem is 
that the opportunities to get rid of 
hint fairly painlessly have been 
squandered. On March 10 he will be 
re-elected president by the Consul- 
tative Assembly for an other five- 
year term. According to the senior 
analyst: "It’s now down to bedlam." 

Meanwhile Southeast Asia is 
looking on with growing alarm at 
the implosion of its mighty neigh- 
bour. George Yeoh, Singapore's 





Fidel Castro commands the rout of the CIA-backed invasion at the Bay of Pigs 



The Cuban Operation, is a well 1 ' 
of hard feds. A leading historian 
of the operation, Peter W^den, 
wrote wistfully in his book Bay " 
Of PlgB: The Untold Story, pub- 
lished in 1979, that the report 
: was “probably buried for ever”.' 

But last week, after 36 years 
of secrecy during which all but 
ope copy of the report was 
destroyed, a freedom of 1 
Information Act request tin-' 
earthed the sole 1 surviving vol- 
' umeJ It had been locked in the 1 
stife Of the CIA 'director. 1 

' The report, written aftet' ah In- 
vestigation by the CIA’s irfapec^ 
tor-general. Lyman Kirkpatrick; 
Is a 1 recOrd of bungling that 1 
thdkes for chilling reading. 


CIA leaders believed It was 
President John F Kennedy’s 
failure to approve a simultan- 
eous attack On Cuba’s air force ■ 
that caused the deaths of nearly 
1,500 raiders. 

1 The Kirkpatrick report said 
planning for the operation began 
in April i960. If waB to be a 
classic coVert action “in which 
’the hand of the 1 United States 
Would not appear”. The plan ! ' 
called for a group of exiled < 
Cuban leaders, supported by a : 
CIA cadre, 1 to build political- 
pionientUm' toward toppling -!"■ 
Casfro, Who bad taken pdW?r ■ 
16 months Earlier. ; 

But, the report Said, CIA of- 
ficers became so Wrapped up in 


the operation that "they lost 
sight of ultimate goals”. Their- 
budget grew from $4.4 million 
to $46 'million. Inside a year, 
they bad created an unruly, ill- 
trained invasion force whose , 
cover had been blown before the 
operation took place. 

The officers staffing the opera- 
tion were in many instances in-, 
capable: “Very few spoke 
Spanish or had Latin American 
background knowledge.” ■ ■. J 

Thq report added that CIA ; 
employees treated the Cubans ' 
training to overthrow Castro, 
'“llke dirt”. The abuse-left the ’ 
hungry, disillusioned trplneeB 
“wondering what kind of Cuban 
future' they were fitting for”. 


minister for industry, said: "They 
never expected this. Until recently 
all of us were convinced the Indone- 
sian economy was sound. The wor- 
rying thing for us is not so much the 
economy, but the political and 
strategic implications." 

Malaysia and Singapore fear a 
huge influx of rehigees which can 
only exacerbate the sensitive nature 
of interethnic relations In their own 
countries. 

Already the fires are burning 
again in Kalimantan, threatening yet 
again to engulf the region in a simi- 
lar acrid haze to Inst year, but this 
time with the Indonesian army too 
preoccupied with social hot spots to 
deal with the physical ones. 

Sulistyo painstakingly attempted 
to explain why the Indonesian revo- 
lution had not yet happened. “Al- 
though the rupiah hit Its lowest 
point in early January, it was the 
month of Ramadan and self- 
restraint. As soon as it was over, 
there was no reason for self- 
restraint any more. Nobody had any 
money after Ramadan and prices 
were rocketing, so the riots started. 

“With the government now 
threatening severe repression in the 
weeks leading up to the Consulta- 
tive Assembly, things will begin to 
quieten down again. But after that, 
there will be a renewed sense of dis- 
appointment. 

"Prices hikes will gel even worse. 
By early April, the situation will br- 
im controllable and tlu- president 
will declare a stale of emergency. 

“The revolution will start, but 
there will lie a lot of blood. It will be 
very messy. Angry mobs will turn 
on Suharto and the Chinese." 
— The Observer 

Washington Post, page 13 


The Revolutionary Council, 
the CIA-created alternative to 
Castro, became the agency's 
“puppets", said the report. 
“Isolated in a Miami safe house, 
‘voluntarily* but tinder strong 
persuasion, the Revolutionary 
Council members awaited the 
outcome of a military operation 
which they had not planned nnd 
knew little about* while agency- 
-written bulletins were Issued to 
the world in tiielrnnme.” 

If the CIA could not work with 
Cubans , Kirkpatrick war ne d 
prophetically, “how enn the 
agency possibly succeed with the 
natives of Black Africa or south- 
east Asia?” 

The report said the CIA de- 
luded Itself and the White House 
that the Invasion would magi- 
1 eally create In Cuba en ariti- 
Caatro “organised resistance 
that did not exist”. 

On April 15, 1961, CIA pilots 
knocked out part of Castro’s air 
force, and were .set to tinlah the 
job. At the last minute, on April 
- 16, President Kennedy called 
off the Air strikes, ! but the mes- 
sage did hot reach the 1,51 1 
commandos headed for the Bay 
Of Pigs* Three days of fighting 
destroyed the invading force. 

: A brigade commander Bent his 
final messages: <f We arc out of 
ahimo and fighting On thb beach. 
Please send help.f And: ‘Tri : 
wafer. Out of amnio. Enemy 
'closing 'in.' Helpmuat ’arrive in 1 
next hour.” It never dame. 

' The CIA viewed the report as 
polsoti: “In unfriendly hands * It 
can bedoirie a weaport unjustifi- 
ably to attack the entire mission, 
organisation, and functions 1 df’ : 
'the agency,” the iCIA’s deputy 1 
director at- the time said. 

— tfewYork Times - 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Hague’s single rose fails 
to seduce Tory faithful 


I five party, announced last week 
by its new leader, William Hague, 
may well be a necessary step on the 
road back to power, but the occa- 
sion also served to demonstrate 
how long a march that is likely to 
be. 

Mr Hague hopes that the make- 
over will, among other things, bury 
the bitter squabbles over Europe 
that did so much to damage the 
party in tile run-up to the last elec- 
tion. But a visit by the German 
Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, to receive 
the freedom of the City of London, 
showed that the Tories are as riven 
as ever. 

The diehard Euro sceptic, John 
Redwood, who is the Tories' indus- 
try spokesman, had to be slapped 
down by Mr Hague for criticising 
the honour for Mr Kohl. The City, 
he had suggested, had been put up 
to it by the Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, and the honour should have 
waited until the Chancellor left j 
office. 

As part of the new Tory image, 
Mr Hague has it in mind to replace ' 
the flame of liberty, the party's sym- 
bol in recent elections. One flight of 
fancy is that, since New Labour did 
so well with its red rose symbol, the 
Tories might adopt a white rose to 
highlight Mr Hague's Yorkshire ori- 
gins. But historians in the Hague 
camp were quick to note that, in the 
War of the Roses, the House of York 
came off second best 
Tile Tbrles are even thinking of 
changing their party's colour from 
its traditional blue. But to what? 
Some voices favoured purple, which 
others thought smacked a little too 
much of Imperial Rome. 

Mr Hague's strategists concede 
that they are playing a long game. 
And, believing that they lost the last 
election over questions of image 
and character rather than of policy, 
they are not in the business of 
adopting new policies. There will, 
however, be a restatement of ‘Tory 
principles" and, after the local eleo 
lions in May, a “Listening to Britain" 
consultation exercise to discover 
the issues about which voters care 
most. 

The hapless Chancellor Kohl 
meanwhile suffered another rebuff 
when his name mysteriously disap- 
peared from a list of those due to re- 
ceive an honorary degree from 
Cambridge university. A spokesman 
said that “reservations" had been i 
expressed, possibly by some who 
shared Mr Redwood’s feelings. I 


I I Group could face a bill of up to 
£23 million if some 4,700 patients 
who have received a faulty hip re- 
placement are found to need a revi- 
sion operation. 

The Medical Devices Agency is- 
sued a hazard warning after studies I 
showed that up to 21 per cent of the 
3M Capital prostheses, made by 3M 
Health Care, failed within five years. 
The artificial joints were becoming 
loose and, in the process, eroding 
healthy bone in a way that could re- 
duce the chances of success in any 
further replacement operation. 

The suspect devices were im- 
planted over a six-year period be- 
tween 1991 and 1997. More than 
250,000 hip operations took place 
during that time, and the 3M Im- 


Bombing brings loyalist warning 


plant was used in 4,700 of them. The 
Government set about tracing the 
recipients, and 3M Health Care said 
it would pay for reviewing the 
patients, for operations to correct 
faulty implants, and for "lifelong fol- 
low-up care". 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother meanwhile looked remark- 
ably spry and seemed to walk with- 
out too much difficulty as she left 
hospital 23 days after her second 
hip replacement operation. She suf- 
fered a fall while inspecting her 
horses at Sandringham. 

A PUB LANDLORD from East 
Sussex, Alan Coomber, was re- 
signed to the prospect of becoming 
England’s first beef martyr after two 
'‘customers" to whom he served T- 
bone steaks turned out to be under- 
cover environmental health officers 
from his local council. 

The sale of beef on the bone was 
banned three months ago after 
scientists concluded that there was 
a very small chance that bone could 
transmit BSE, or mad cow disease, 
to humans. Mr Coomber has openly 
defied the ban and, even though he 
now faces prosecution, continues to 
sell T-bone steak and has set up a 
fighting fund to cover his legal 
costs. 

A Scottish hotelier has already 
been served with a summons after 
allegedly serving rib of beef at a free 
dinner given for 170 people six days 
after the ban waa introduced. He 
and Mr Coomber could face fines of 
up £5,000 or two years in prison. 

M ichael cole, possibly 

Britain's best-known PR man, 
announced his early retirement 
after 10 hard years as spokesman 
for the mu ld-millionaire Mohamed 
A1 Fayed, owner of Harrods and 
father of Dodi, who died with Diana, 
Princess of Wales, in a car crash in 
Paris. Both he and Mr A1 Fayed paid 
generous tributes to one another, 
though some suspected that Mr 
Cole had quit because of his em- 
ployer's erratic behaviour. 

Formerly the BBC's court corre- 
spondent, Mr Cole spoke for Mr A1 
Fayed in the row over the owner- 
ship of Harrods, in the revelations 
which brought down the Tory MPs 
Jonathan Aitken and Neil Hamilton, 
and more recently aired his boss's 
improbable conviction that Dodi 
and the princess died as the result 
of a secret conspiracy. It had started 
to sound as though Mr Cole was no 
longer quite in control. 
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T HE hardline Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force tills week vowed 
to mount fearsome revenge 
attacks on Catholics after terrorists 
exploded a massive car bomb on 
Monday In the LVF*s heartland, 
Portedown in County Armagh. 

Mainstream loyalists warned that 
their four-year-old ceasefire was 
stretched to breaking point after the 
second car bomb attack on a Protes- 
tant town In mid-Ulster in 72 hours. 
They suspect ISA involvement after 
Sinn Fein's suspension from the 
multi-party talks on Friday last week. 

Billy Hutchinson, of the Progres- 
sive Unionist Party, linked to the 


Ulster Volunteer Force which is on 
ceasefire, said: “I am asking loyal- 
ists to remain calm, but sooner or 
later my influence is going to evapo- 
rate. Political dialogue is not work- 
ing. Time is running out for the 
loyalist ceasefire." 

The IRA said in a call to Ireland's 
RTE broadcasting network that it 
was not involved and that its cease- 
fire remained intact 

Hopes of a political settlement 
were careering towards a new low 
as David Trimble, leader of the Ul- 
ster Unionists, also linked the attack 
to the IRA. He said: There can be 
no question of Sinn Fein re-entering 
the talks process after this." 

Tbny Blair's decision on whether 


to meet Sinn Fein before its sched- 
uled return to the talks on March 9 is 
assuming greater significance. Sinn 
Fein is threatening to stay away if the 
Prime Minister Ms to see its lead- 
era. It also wants it made Impossible 
for Ronnie Flanagan, Ulster's chief 
constable, to rule that Sinn Fein has 
breached the Mitchell principles, 
and wants Mr Blair to force MrTYim- 
ble to enter face-to-face negotiations. 

The Sinn Fern chairman, Mitchel 
McLaughlin, said: “We will go back 
in when there is a viable negotiating 
process and we will go back in on 
our own terms." 

A Unionist walkout — long re- 
sisted by Mr Trimble — is on the 
cards if Sinn Fein gets its meeting. 


Gerry Adams, Sinn' Fein presi- 
dent, denying IRA involvement in 
the' Portadown bombing, said: "I 
think that the IRA would, if it was 
ending its cessation, say so." 

Suspicion was falling on the Con- 
tinuity IRA, the splinter group op- 
posed to the ceasefire. 

Security sources believe IRA mem- 
bers are working with CIRA. Since 
the two murders in Belfast which 
prompted Sinn Fein's exclusion from 
the talks, the IRA has been linked to 
one killing and two car bombs. 

The LVF tried to explode a car 
bomb just across the Irish border in 
Dromad, County Louth, early on 
Monday. However, the bomb was 
made safe. 


Irvine tries to turn media tide 


Masons given final warning 




P ARLIAMENT last week 
clashed openly with Britain’s 
oldest “secret" society as 
MPs ordered the Freemasons to 
hand over the names of their mem- 
bers connected with past police cor- 
ruption scandals. 

The officials of the United Grand 
Lodge of England now risk facing a 
formal charge of being in contempt 
of Parliament, backed by the threat 
of imprisonment, unless they are 
prepared to submit to the demand 
from MPs for names. 

The dramatic confrontation — 
combined with the promise earlier 
in the week by the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, to bring in legislation to 
"out" masons v who are serving 
judges and police officers — threat- 
ens finally to strip away die cloak of 
secrecy from the 8,660 masonic 
lodges. 

There were a series of angry ex- 
changes between Chris Muffin, 
chairman of the Commons home 
affairs committee, and Michael 
Higham, Grand Secretary of the 
United Grand Lodge of Freema- 
sonry, over the naming of masons. 


It was a contest in which MPs are 
frying to shine a light on the ac- 
tivities of an organisation which 
reaches the highest levels of the 
British establishment. 

Among its ruling council are the 
current Grand Master, (he Duke of 
Kent: Lord Farnham, Pro Grand 
Master; a former Appeal Court 
judge, Sir John Balcuinbe; a second 
senior judicial figure, Judge J L Ses- 
sions: and the Earl of Cadogan. 

Marlin Short, author of Inside 
The Brotherhood, said last week: 
"Thirty years ago, no politician 
would have dared to attempt to call 
the freemasons to account 

TTiey really are on the ropes. 
The impact on their membership 
could be quite serious.” 

If he does not disclose the requi- 
site names by March 5, Mr Highnm 
risks being dragged to the Bar of 
die House of Commons and a maxi- 
mum penalty of being imprisoned 
until the end of the parliamentary 
session in October. Tills punish- 
ment was last used in 1880. 

Mr Mullin, a lifelong campaigner 
against judicial miscarriages of jus- 
tice, challenged Mr Higham to iden- 
tify his members among 161 names 


connected with the now disbanded 
West Midlands Serious Crib 
Squad, of professional people in- 
volved in the investigation into lh 
Birmingham pub bombings and o: 
those involved in the Stalker affair, 
which concerned ail official inquiry 
inlu (lie RUC’s alleged “shoot fc 
kill” policy. 

Mr Mullin and other IIP: 
clashed repeatedly with Mr Higham ! 
during the hearing. At one point, Mr I 
Higham dismissed the police sctf 
dais as now being “pretty academic' j 
and complained that MPswerert* ■ 
ducting a “fishing expedition’. 

His stonewalling provoked Mr j 
Mullin to poinl out angrily dial bf 
was talking about allegations from 
masons and former police office 
that there wns “a firm within afire J 
in the former West Midlands Sen ■ 
ous Crime Squad, which was re- 
sponsible for more than 3" 
miscarriages of justice. 

After the hearing Mr Higham , 
dicaled that co-operation might bf ; 
forthcoming as the masons werejj' 
law-abiding society hut he sfresseo . j 
that the names and occupations rij 
masons were private mattered; 
tween them and their local lodge- 'I 


The secret of stonewalling 


I Irvine, was tliis week stung into 
making his first official statement in 
defence of the £650,000 refurbish- 
ment of his official residence — only 
to have the Opposition reject his ex- 
planation as “wholly inadequate”. 

As ministerial friends started ral- 
lying belated support for the embat- 
tled U>rd Chancellor, ministers and 
; officials also moved to calm fears in 
Whitehall that a plan to expand Lord 
Irvine’s department to support his 
| special responsibilities was a step 
| towards creating a Department of 
Justice. 

| Lord Irvine believes he is the tar- 
I get of a media-driven vendetta to 
undermine one of Tony Blair’s most 
valued confidants. But the most per- 
sistent damage to the reputation of 
. the Prime Minister's legal mentor 
I has arisen from attacks on the pro- 
gramme to restore the Lord Chan- 
I cdlor'a apartments in the Palace of 
j Westminster to their mid-Victorian 
| glory. 

i On Monday these prompted Lord 
Irvine into issuing bis first officiiil 
statement on the issue: a detailed 
justification of decisions “taken by 
the relevant House [of Lords] au- 
thorities and not by the Lord Chau- 
celloiT he emphasised. 

The statement stressed that 
Pointings, sculpture, prints nnd 
other art objects being borrowed 
from galleries in England and Scot- 
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land are being taken from the 
gallery cellars and will soon be on 
view, thanks to the “substantial pub- 
lic access" being planned. 

The Government Chief Whip, 

Nick Brown, lambasted the attacks 
on the Lord Chancellor as “out of all 
proportion”. He added: ‘The Lord 
Chancellor’s mastery of complex 
detail, his intellectual abilities, and 
sheer decency are central to the 
success of this Government." 

The Tory legal affairs spokes- 
man, Edward Gamier QC, called 
Lord Irvine’s explanation “wholly 
inadequate" and claimed most 
Labour MPs were "seedling". 

Lord Irvine was also the object of 
an unrelated leak concerning the 
£2.5 million expansion of his depart- 
ment. This would see Lord Irvine’s 
staff increased by 30 in 40. The plan 
prompted accusations that Lord 
Irvine was empire-building and that 
he planned to trawl Whitehall and 
poach the finest civil service talent 
to create a policy think-tank under 
his auspices. 

Officials stressed that the expan- 
sions would be financed from within 
the department's existing budget, 
and argued that the plan was insti- 
gated in order to cope with Lord 
Irvine'9 extensive role aB a cabinet 
committee chairman, covering legal 
aid reform and with such growing 
policy fields as freedom of informa- 
tion, devolution and the sweeping 
implications for the legal profession Jodie Kidd models one of the creations of Irish-born milliner Philip 
of the current Human Rights Bill. Treacy during his show for London Fashion Week photo: nel munns 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 


VV fairs committee met the 
freemasons, it was one of the great 
parliamentary slugfests. 

I won’t say that extracting infor- 
mation from Commander Michael 
Higham, Grand Secretary of the 
United Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
was like getting blood out of a stone. 
He is, somehow, floppier than that 
More like squeezing malt whisky 
out of a face flannel, perhaps. 

In the end Chris Mullin, the com- 
mittee's chairman, donned the black 1 
cap. “Are you aware, H he thundered, 
“that if we issue an order, your re- 
fusal to cooperate will amount to a 
contempt of Parliament?" 

Mr Higham said It wasn’t as sim- 
ple as that. Mr Mullin told him that 
he hadn't got the remotest faith in 
anything he said, "Will you provide 
the information we have asked for 
in tlie form we have asked fork?" 


“I would have to go back to the 
board and aBk them, 1 ' the Comman- 
der stalled. An old naval hand, he 
looked like someone who had 
steered a ship through typhoons 
and had just been warned about a 
spot of drizzle ahead. 

"We are reaching make your 
mind up time," stormed Mr Muffin, 
‘Yes or no?" 

Finally, the Grand Secretary ut- 
tered the words. ‘Tm saying 'no'," he 
said, “but not in a contemptuous 
way." (Clearly he hadn’t realised that 
contempt doesn't mean putting your 
finger up your nose and going “Na na 
na na na". It means refusing to do as 
ordered, as in “contempt of court". So 
he meant, T am disobeying you, but 
not in a disobedient kind of way.") 

What the committee is trying to 
do is to find out the names of 
trouser-rollers in the West Midlands 
Serious Crime Squad, who, were re- 
sponsible for innumerable miscar- 
riages of justice. 

To paraphrase Mr Higham, there: 
were very few , of these, and he 


wasn’t going to shop them j 
their permission. Indeed, 
once promised the commillee v J 
would ask his board to revea jhr 
names, he had later changed » 
mind. Most MPs were infuriated.. . 

Except Gerald Howarlb IW 
Aldershot) who resembled opej 
those tennis machines which .ftp* 
balls at players. His control kw 
had been fixed at slow lob. . 

Mr Howarth was worried atew 

plans to oblige judges and 
men to reveal whether the? 1 *®; 
freemasons. “Don’t you belleyel® 
Government’s response has JJg 
Draconian?" he asked. "Plwp” 
went the ball. . . . 


Scientists battle over birth of universe 


of persecution?" “Phwobbl 1 ■ J. 

“They feel impending 
tion," Mr Higham vouchsafed, P 
and a deep sense of reseated 
the slur on their integrity. , 

I realised once agaip WJJE 
sons are even more paranoia PJJ t 
us than we non-Masons aff I 
them. Mr Higham may nmf;^ j 
jail this year for: jj 


TWO masters of the universe 
* In mortal combat over 
jhe birth and survival of time 
'“elf, TVvo papers circulating 
a uiong mathematicians and 
Physicists ore wrestling with the 
Problem of why the universe 
™ght never end. 

On the one hand, the wheel- 
chair-bound co sinologist 
ephen Hawking, probably the 
ost famous living scientist, and 
“is Cambridge colleague Neil 
hrok, argue in a paper to be 

Physics Letters that 
»™ t 4 “fPP e,le d i n t hefirettri 1 - , 
wj trillion billionth of a second 
4 , ™ a y dictate an eternity of 
delation for the universe. 
R r“ theo * her hand, the 


01 me giants of inflation the- 

tries to explain what 
2jg»ed inside that first small 
Ull^ofa second— has circu- 


lated a paper saying Hawking 
and Turok have got it wrong: uni- 
verses like ours are popping into 
existence all the time, so there fa 
no point in trying to find a begin- 
ning or an end. 

At the bottom of the argument 
fa a big problem. All the evi- 
dence says the universe has a 
beginning. So was there a 
“before” this moment of creation? 
And will the expansion end? 

Ten years ago, in the best- 
selling A Brief History Of Time, 
Hawking proposed that the uni- 
verse exploded from a single 
point, in which the force of ex- 
pansion was forever being 
slowed by tfae gravitational 
power of the matter in it Which 
would win? Would the universe 
expand forever? Or would it col- 
lapse back on itself? 

In tfae past few months, astro- ' 
nomers have repeatedly proposed 
that the universe Is not dense 
enough to stop Its own expansion. 


After billions of years, all the gal- 
axies will have faded, but their 
cinders will go on sailing away 
from each other for eternity. The 
paper by Hawking and Turok ex- 
amines some of Einsteinfa think- 
ing — and uses pure theory to 
reach the same conclusion: the 
foture of the universe was de- 
cided by the conditions in that 
first moment of its making. 

“They claim they get a cosmo- 
logy with a low density in a more 
natural wqy than other ideas 
along these lines,” said Professor 
Sir Martin Rees, the Astronomer- 
Royal. He added that Linde 
claims that the Hawking and 
Turok model does not give the 
right density for the universe. 

Both arguments depend on a 
moment called cosmic Inflation, 
in which a universe popped up 
from nowhere and expanded far 
faster than the speed of light, in- 
flating itself, Thfa inflation was a 
kind of anti-gravity. But, the 


argument says, since gravity is ' 
negative energy, then tills anti- 
gravity must have represented 
positive energy. Einstein’s theo- ■ 
ries say matter Is juBt frozen en- 
ergy, so all the stars and galaxies 
are condensed from the energy 
manufactured from nothing In 
thia inflationary moment. 

The new argument means 
philosophers now have to think 
about time having a beginning 
but no end. It could be worse. 

“Linde believes in what he 
calls eternal inflation,' 1 said Sir 
Martin. “Once you set a util- - 
verse going, it inflates and 
sprouts new big bangs all the 
time. One of Linde's criticisms is 
that Hawking talks about the ini- 1 
dal big bang, but there never re- 
ally was an initial big bang. Once 
you set tip one, it sprouts an infi- 
nite number of big bangs. If that 
fa the case, then the initial con- 
ditions Steve worries about are 
lost in even deeper mists of cos- 
mic history than we expected.” 

Comment, pas* 12 1 
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I Fighting Fluid has been grant- 
ed leave to challenge Britain's 
quarantine law in the High Court 
The group claims the Govern- 
ment 1 b in breach of European 
Union law which ensures the j 
freedom of movement of goods, 
which Includes cats and dogs. 


I John Prescott^ announced 
that 60 per cent of all new 
homes built in the next 10 years 
will be on “recycled land” to 
encourage urban renewal and to 
defuse growing political disquiet 
over increasing development in 
the countryside. 


ordered to do 240 hours' 
community service for carrying 
out a mock execution during a 
Sunday service as a favour for a 
Church of Scotland minister. Mat- 
thew Smith, aged 42. pretended 
to shoot the Reverend Ears ley 
White In a stunt intended to 
illustrate Mr White’s sermon to a 
congregation of 300 scouts, 
cubs and their leaders. 


I Straw, ruled out a new pub- 
lic inquiry into the Hillsborough 
disaster nine years ago, in which 
96 football fans died. 


I cricketing establishment, 
rejected a proposal to end 211 
years of male-only membership. 


I elation voted to take national 
industrial action If the Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw, tries to 
use a Conservative law under 
which he may use the courts to 
declare Illegal any unilateral in- 
dustrial action by staff at any one 
prison. The POA had been led to 
believe that Labour would re- 
store their right to strike. 


I N an attempt to bring the judi- 
cial appointments system into 
the 20th century, the Lord 
Chancellor for the first time pub- 
lished national advertisements 
for the post of High Court judge. 


Roman Catholic priest, was 
jailed for 21 months after being 
found guilty of sexually abusing 
a teenage girl minutes after be 
bad baptised her. 


shanty town for the home- 
less under London's Waterloo 
Station, is to be swept away and 
replaced by a 500-seat cinema. 


former Conservative MP and 
pillar of the Tory Reform Group, 
has died, aged 78. 


■ ■ wright, author and raconteur 
whose surreal farces such as 
Kelly’s Eye and Eh? established 
him as the mightiest of Pennine 
writers, has died, aged 08. 
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Lesbian couple lose test case on job perks 


A LESBIAN couple lost a test 
case over access to perks at 
work last week, dealing a se- 
vere blow to the campaign for equal 
rights for gays in the workplace. 

The European Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg ruled that South West 
TValns did not breach European 
equality laws in refusing a railway 
worker, lisa Grant, travel conces- 
sions for her partner, Jill Percey. 

Campaigners had high hopes of a 
win because the court's Advocate 
General had strongly backed then- 
case in an Interim opinion last Sep- 
tember. In more than 85 per cent of 
cases the judges follow the Advo- 
cate General's opinion. 

In addition, a European Court rul- 

Fans learn 
jeers sans 
frontieres 

John Duncan and 
Jon Henley In Paris 

I F ENGLAND return from the 1998 
World Cup in France this summer 
“jnafades coniine des per roquets' then 
nt least one group of Midlands 
football fans will be able to say ‘nous 
nfi regrettous rie Wolverhampton 
Wanderers last week announced that 
they will be host to cheap French 
lessons to help fans intending to go 
to France to distinguish their 
Arsenal from their Elbe, 
i The seven-week course — lei 
i Mon Fils, Sur Ma Tfae — starts on 
March 5, costs £50 and is offered in 
association with Bilston community 
college in the West Midlands. Tutors 
will teach themed modules in a bar at 
Wolves’s Molineux ground and then 
i a match will be shown on la tilt 

The course will eschew Smile 
Zola in favour of Gianfranco, and 
former West Ham striker Paul God- 
dard is mare likely to come up in 
conversation than French film- 
maker Jean-Luc, but the organisers 
deny the course is frivolous. 

"We are combining fun with a 
serious approach to language learn- 
ing so that fans learn footballing 
French," a college spokesman, 
Terry Guy, said. “We are being real- 
istic and teaching fans what they 
may need to know." 

Students will learn translations of 
such choice phrases as: “I say, ref- 
eree, I regret to Inform you that 
your visioo is impaired" and “What 
does my tattoo say?" 

Dave Price, aged 38, a BirmJng- 
— ham City fan, has signed up. The 
best part will be singing a few songs 
in French — it wouldn't seem the 
same in English — so we are learn- 
ing the French for ‘Keep right on till 
the end of the road’ [the Birming- 
ham City song! and even the rugby 
I classic ‘Swing low, sweet chariot'." 
t I The French are not great terrace 
' I I singers. Their supporters' associa- 
I tion had to launch a nationwide 
| competition to find a chant for 
I France 98 two weeks ago. 'Hie cen- I 
fre of crowd chanting is generally 
accepted as Marseille, where Eng- 
land play Tunisia on June 15. 

Given the perennial problems 

( with referees during the World Cup, 
students may care to note that the 
French traditionally yell "Aux 
chiotteSj i’arbitre" (Down the bog, 
referee) when n decision goes 
against them. 


ing in 1996 that sex discriminatioo 
laws cover transsexuals had been 
seen as a strong pointer towards the 
adoption of equal rights for gays. 

The judgment throws into doubt 
the chances of success for Terry 
Perkins, a sailor sacked by the 
Royal Navy in 1995 for being gay, 
because the judges explicitly stated 
that European Community law did 
not cover sexual orientation. He is 
awaiting a date for a hearing, 

A victory for Mb Grant, aged 30, 
and Ms Percey, 38, would have had 
mqjor implications for Britain’s em- 
ployment, pensions and social secu- 
rity systems. The Prime Minister's 
wife, Cherie Booth QC, argued Ms 
Grant’s case, but both the British 
and French governments fielded 
lawyers to oppose the claim. 


Ms Grant said: “It is now up to na- 
tional governments to change legis- 
lation. We set out to try to raise 
awareness that there is discrimina- 
tion in the workplace and we have 
done what we set out to do.” 

Ma Grant, a booking clerk, filed 
an equal pay claim with Southamp- 
ton industrial tribunal after South 
WestTVains rejected her application 
for free or cheap travel for Ms 
Percey, a nurse. She claimed that 
company rules limiting the perk to 
spouses or opposltesex partners in 
a “meaningful relationship" for at 
least two years breached European 
equal pay laws, which cover perks as 
well as salary. The tribunal referred 
the case to Luxembourg. 

The European Court held that 
there was no direct discrimination on 


grounds of sex because a male gay 
couple would also have been denied 
the concession. South West Trains 
successfully claimed its policy was 
not discrimination on grounds of 
sex, but on grounds of sexual orien- 
tation. which was not covered by 
European Community law. 

The judges held that the trans- 
sexual case covered only a change 
from one sex to the other and not 
sexual orientation. "Community law 
as it stands at present does not 
cover discrimination based on sex- 
ual orientation," they ruled. 

The judges said the EC had not 
yet adopted rules treating gay rela- 
tionships as equal to marriage or 
stable opposite-sex partnerships. 
Nor did most member states treat 
them as equivalent 
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A demonstrator puts his best foot forward on the chicken farm site at Croxton pt 

Chickens duck flying picket ban 


Ih staff discovered the power of 
the “mass sickie" when threatened 
with the sack if they took industrial 
action, Last week Magnet Kitchen 
workers, fired 18 months ago for 
going on strike, unveiled a new in- 
dustrial weapon In their battle for re- 
instatement the chicken form. 

It was set up by the sacked work- 
ers from Darlington and a group of 
redundant Derbyshire miners on 
land near the Cambridgeshire man- 
sion of Alan Bowkett, chief executive 
of Magnet’s parent company Ben's- 
ford, to evade threats of legal action 
for secondary picketing. Lawyers 


had advised them it was the only way 
of getting round the legislatioa 

Under placards warning “the 
chickens are coming home to roost", 
and video surveillance by Mr 
Bowkett’s security guards, the farm 
was officially opened with three hens 
on a site rented by the GMB union In 
the village of Croxton near St Neots. 

Mr Bowkett — who lost year got 
a £124,000 pay rise — was de- 
scribed as a “fiat cat of the highest 
order" by the GMB national secre- 
tary, Phil Davies. The chicken farm 
has been named “Camp Bowkett". 

The opening was marred when 
one of the chickens escaped and 
was run over on the A428. The two 
survivors were entrusted to a neigh- 


Connery denied knighthood 


Lawrence Donegan 


I ist supporter, Sean Connery, 
was at the centre of a political row 
last weekend after It emerged he 
had been denied a knighthood be- 
cause of remarks he made about do- 
mestic violence towards women. 

With the Scottish National Party 
I insisting a concerted effort was 
under way to smear the Edinburgh- 
born actor, government sources 
confirmed that Mr Connery had 
been recommended for die honour 
by the previous Tory administration 
but refuted claims that his name 
Was withdrawn by Scottish Office 
ministers shortly after taking office 


last May because of his political af- 
filiations. 

“Politics had nothing to do with 
it," one source said. "There, is the 
question of his attitude towards do- 
mestic violence ... Mr Connery's 
past remarks on this issue are dubi- 
ous, to say the very least In addi- 
tion, what sort of message would it 
have sent out if a Labour govern- 
ment, newly in office, was to hand 
out a knighthood to a well-known 
taxexile?" 

. It is understood ministers were 
disturbed by remarks made by the 
67-year-old actor in an interview 
with Vanity Fair magazine in 1993, 
during which he appeared to sug- 
gest that on “open-handed slap" was 


bouring fanner until more secure 
coops are delivered and the sacked 
workers have arranged an official 
farming permit 

A spokesman for Berisford Bold 
the chicken farm was a “childish 
stunt" and ‘low-grade publicity 
seeking" which demonstrated that 
the GMB had “no serious interest in 
tackling the Issues or engaging in a 
sensible debate". Mr Bowkett was 
considering his legal options. 

Terry Buckeraitis, a former presi- 
dent of the Derbyshire NUM who 
joined the form launch, said the Mag- 
net workers had supported Derby- 
shire miners during the 1984/85 pit 
strike and the former pitmen were 
now "repaying a debt of honour". 


justified in dealing with certain 
| domestic situations. 

"Sometimes there are women 
who take it to the wire. That’s what 
they’re looking for, the ultimate con- 
: frontatioa. They want a smack . . . 
an open-handed slap is justified if all 
alternatives foil and there has been 
plenty of warning. If a woman is a 
bitch, or hysterical, or bloody- 
minded continually, then Td do it," 
Mr Connery said. 

The former James Bond star was 
recommended for a knighthood for 
services to the arts.. But. after last 
May’s election,, objections were 
made by the new Scottish. Secre- 
tary, Donald Dewar and the Scottish 
'arts minister, Sain Galbraith. 7 
, -The SNP leader,, Alex. Salmond, 
'said that the remarks had been taken ; 
out oficontext “WJiat is happening is 


Ear marks^j 
out serial | 
burglar 

John Ezard 

C ALVIN Sewell Is no great g 
shakes at the technology f 

modern housebreaking. But he ' 
possesses one gift which thieva ! 
through the ages would have ; 

envied. He has the ears of acat 
Just by pressing an ear to a 
door or window — and keeping)! 
there for some time — he can 
tell infallibly whether anyone U . 
at home. 

He has proved this with at 
least 13 immaculate burglaries, : 
netting £4,000 worth of prop- 1 
erty. Mr Sewell, aged 25, of 
Balham, south London, also 
stole a Snoopy dog. 

Last week, however, thief- 
tracing technology caught up j 
with him. Even Judge David \ 
Elfer paid tribute to his “long j 
and sometimes very successful" i f 
career. But — trapped by his | T 
earprints — Mr Sewell was | 

sentenced to a year In prison 
after admitting five burglary 
charges. 

He is the first criminul in 
Britain to have a mould taken of 
his ears by police. Prosecuting, 
Simon Medlaud told Southwark 1 
! crown court tiiaL his break-ins 
were carried out in either 
Clnpluim or Vnuxhall, south 
I .on don. 

j As usual, forensic staff dusted 
for fingerprints. But “n peculiar 
aspect of an otherwise ordinary 
series of burglaries" quickly 
became apparent — the profu- 
sion of what turned out to be 
other prints. 

I Mr Sewell would have been a I 

suspect anyway because of J 

I previous convictions dating back 
to 1989, Mr Medland said. But 
| the earprints — which are 
unique in each individual — led 
police to make an acetate-baaed 
mould of him. 

The perfect match led quickly 
to charges. Judge Elfer told him 
ho muBt be all too well aware of 
the misery his crimes caused, 
Outside court, Detective | 
Constable Alan Hodgson said he i 
would encourage fellow offleera ! 
to watch for similar giveaway j 
prints. 

Mr Sewell is already servings ; 
sentence of three years and nine : 
months imposed earlier for 
other burglaries. This, plus W* • 
new sentence, gives Mm ample t 
time to consider the use of an 
i ear trumpet I 



Cannabis ‘is safer than alcohol or cigarettes’ 


U NITED NATIONS health chiefs 
suppressed a finding that can- 
nabis is safer than either alcohol or 
tobacco, according to a report last 
week, , • 

A World Health Organisation re- 
port published in December was to 
have concluded that even if can- 
nabis were consumed on the same 
scale as cigarettes and whisky, It 
would probably still be safer than 
either, but the passage was scrapped 


at the last moment, says the maga- 
zine New Scientist. | 

The comparison with alcohol and 
tobacco, the suppressed passage I 
said, was made “not to promote one 
drug over another but rather to min- 
imise double standards that have j 
operated in appraising the health ! 
effects of cannabis' 1 . 

The disputed passage was leaked 
to New Scientist after It was with- 
drawn, reportedly in response to 
pressure from the United States Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse and 


the UN International Drug Control 
Programme. It says: “In developed 
societies cannabis appears to play lit- 
tle role In usuries caused by violence, 
as does alcohoL" It also says there is 
good evidence that alcohol can harm 
foetal development while the evi- 
dence that cannabis can harm foetal 
development is “for from conclusive". 

The WHO report does admit that, 
like heavy drinking, smoking mari- 
juana can produce psychosis in sus- 
ceptible people. It also says chronic 
cannabis smoking may contribute to 


cancers of the aerodigestive tract. 

But one lung disease researcher, 
Donald Tashkln of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, found that 
volunteers who smoked three joints 
a day had much the same lung capa- 
city and function as those who 
smoked none. However, dope smok- 
ers inhale deeply and hold the 
8 moke in the lungs, so they got a 
large dose of potentially damaging 
tar. One in fire reported suffering 
from phlegm and bouts of bronchitis. 

The leaked UN report comes at a 
time of renewed pressure to think 
again about drug policies. A House 
of Lords committee is to begin its 
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I own inquiry into decrimtnalisation j 
[ and former chiefs of both Scotland 
Yard and Merseyside drug squads 
liave called for Legalisation. 

Marijuana Is widely used as a 
therapy for Aids sufferers in the 
states of California and Arizona, 
which have ruled that doctors may 
prescribe the drug, in defiance of 
federal law. The drug has been 
known to relieve the symptoms of I 
glaucoma, and to suppress the pain 
felt by multiple rcleroBis sufferers. It 
was widely used In childbirth in the 
last century, and it has also been re- I 
commended as a palliative for those ' 
undergoing chemotherapy. i 


NHS waiting list 
nears record 1.3m 


M inisters fast week 

stopped blaming the Con- 
servatives' legacy for the 
continuing rise in hospital waiting 
lists as the Health Secretary, Frank 
Dobson, admitted that the latest fig- 
ures were bad. 

As the waiting list for England 
rose by 4.5 per cent in a quarter to a 
new record approaching 1.3 million, 
Mr Dobson said: “I have got to take 
some responsibility for them." 

However, the increase was pre- 
dictable because he had ordered 
the NHS to give priority to emer- 
gency and urgent cases this winter. 
‘If you are dealing with the emer- 
gencies, you can't generally speak- 
ing put as much effort into the 
waiting-list cases." 

The figures, dated at December 
31, are doubly embarrassing for the 
Government. One of Labour’s five 
"early pledges", made before the 
general election, was to “cut NHS 
waiting lists by treating an extra 
100,000 patients". 

In fact, the total list has risen by 
almost 108,000 since the election. 
Moreover the number of patients 
waiting more than a year is rising 
rapidly — yp 19 per cent In a quar- 
ter to 68,300 at the end of Decem- 
ber. Of those, 974 had been queuing 
more than 18 months, in breach of 
the Patient's Charter guarantee. 

Mr Dobson insisted that the Gov* 


eminent would meet its promise to 
reduce the list to below the figure it 
had inherited. That would have 
been achieved "at the next elec- 
tion". The NHS would also meet the 
commitment he gave last November 
that, by the end of March, no patient 
would have been waiting longer 
than 18 months. 

A snapshot survey fast month had 
shown that 80 per cent of those wait- 
ing 18 months already had treat- 
ment dates before the end of March. 
"That is the kiwi of progress we arc 
committed to achieving," he- said. 

The figures will be used by health 
ministers to press the Treasury for 
more money for the NHS next year. 
Reports have suggested they are 
asking for an extra £500 million, 
which would make a total of £2 bil- 
lion a year more since the election. 

Dr Sandy Macara, chairman of 
the British Medical Association, 
said: ’The fact that the figures are 
rising despite the best efforts of 
NHS staff, despite the extra winter 
money and despite the mild 
weather, simply highlights the ur- 
gent need to improve the financial 
base of the service." 

John Maples, the shadow health 
secretary, said the next figures 
would 'Svorsen considerably". He 
added: "By May. Labour will have 
been running the NHS for. nearly a 
year and will liave no. excuses for the 
appalling distress and suffering that 
these waits are causing for patients." 


ipat 



Consigned to history . . . Production line workers sign the last Rover 
100 — the small car originally known as the Austin Mini Metro — 
before it .was sent to the Heritage .Trust museum. The Metro, 
launched in 1980,: rescued British Leylnnd, which was struggling to 
survive In the face of competition from overseas photo: jamie jones 


Dyslexia is hereditary Jury may be out in fraud trials 


W aided a breakthrough after 
unearthing further proof that the 
reading and spelling disability . . 
dyslexia is a genetic condition. , 
A common strand of DNA has 
been located in parents and chil- 
dren suffering from the condi- • 
tion, — proving it ia hereditary. ■ 
**We think this. is a . break- 
up ugh,” said John Stein, pro- , 
feasor of physiology at Oxford ., 
university, who, with Tony 
Monaco of .the Wellcome Trust . , 
Centre for Human Genetics, ja 
conducting the research. “It ; 
roakes It quite clear that dyslexia 
fa a hereditary condition and not 
Purely psychological”,. . 

, prof {Stejn and Ws colleague . . 
^rned out DNA test? on more .; 
than 400 people In 90 families ; 
™ ope dyslexic parent and.af , i 
‘east two dyslexic children, 


that that strand of DNA was . 
more commonly found In mem- 
bers of the family affected by,the 
condition. 

Tbe researchers, whose work; 
builds on American studies, 
believe the section of chromo- 
some? linked to toe condition is 
close to the genes controlling fea- 
muttijy* That suggests there may 
be something unuqual with tbe , . 
parent or child’s Immune system, 
and there could be a susceptibil- 
ity tp attacks from antibodies, 
wh|ch. could be a cause of the , „ . 
condraotp, Prof Stelq. said.. ... 


^te of a gene associated with 
I dyslexia, and then discovered 



Li system could be abandoned 
under a review of serious fraud • 
trials being carried out by the Home 
Office, unites Dan Atkinson- , 

The Home Office said last, week 
that millions of pounds could be cut 
out . of the government's legal costs 
by dumping juries, but its green, 
paper also warned that denying fraud ■ 
suspects the right to a jury hearing ; 
would “represent a significant deparr. 
ture from current practice". . . < ", 
The proposals follow, pi arm at 
costs in serious-fraud cases and sug- 
gestions (hat ordinary juror? are .in-; 
capable of following .allegations of. 
complex financial crimp.. Alarm 
peaked 'in . September 1996, when -. 
Mr. justice Buckley ruled , there 
would be , no , second trial of Kevin i 
Maxwell In relation to ,the collapse 
of his father's commercial empire. 

then. Serious, .fraud Office 
director, Gporge Staple,, said . that, - 
taken with an earlier ,r#og order-,: 
ing prosecutors : to. chop big trials 
into several smaller onies to prevent 
jurors becoming overburdened, the 


Maxwell judgment effectively made 
it impossible to try in fall allegations 
of serious fraud, j • . .. 

Last week’s green paper, envis- 
ages perhaps 80-85 cases a year — 
.including , all those prosecuted by 
the SFO — qualifying for trial wlth- 
: out jury, should Parliament decide 
to abandon the jury system in com* 
plex cases. But 4 smaller number 
would actually, bp tried, without a 
jury. | * . . 

Costs could : be slashed by per- 
haps a quarter, the Home Office 
estimates, in line with, the expected . 
time saving of 35 days for every 100 
..days of .trial time under the Jury 
system — • a saving of nearly. 
,£500,000. on the 131-day Maxwell 
case., The green paper forms part of 
a- general review of white-collar 
crime, . • ■ . ... 1 : ■■ .. ) 

Under, the proposals, the : judge 
, would decj.de at a pretrial hearing if, 
the case vyould be heard by a Jury or / 
•by pny now systert. 

, f The Crown . sad defence, teams 
. could appeal against the judge’s deci- 
sion before the case got under way. 


Electoral 
laws ‘violate 
free speech’ 


laws after a European Court of 
Human Rights ruling last week that 
they violated an anti-abortion cam- 
paigner’s right to free speech. 

The Strasbourg judges said laws 
banning ordinary citizens’ spending 
money to promote or denigrate can- 
didates in election campaigns 
breached nrlicli- 10 (if the European 
Convention on Human Eights, which 
guarantees freedom of expression. 

Thu decision was u victory fur the 
leading anli-aburtion campaigner 
Phyllis Bowman, executive director 
of the Society for tile Protection of 
Unborn Children. She said: “For 
years candidates have deliberately 
deceived electors [when speaking 
about] how they felt about abortion. 
Our leaflet said how they would vote 
or how they had voted." 

Mrs Bowman, aged 72. was 
charged under the 1983 Representa- 
tion of the People Act with a "cor- 
rupt electoral practice" by spending 
£10,000 on producing election mate: 
rial without authorisation, in Halifax, , 
West Yorkshire, In 1992. Mrs Bow-, 
man, who had twice before been 
convicted for similar offences, was, 
acquitted ou the third occasion be- 
cause the case was brought outside 
the 12-month time limit. ! 

She took her case to Strasbourg,! 
claiming damages for the "stigma* 
stress and anxiety" she has suffered; 
plus legal costs, as a result of being 
prosecuted. Her claim for damages 
. was rejected, but she was awarded 
£1,633.64 for legal coats In Britain 
and £25,000 for Strasbourg costs. 1 
- The Judges said the 1983 law did 
no,t directly restrain freedom of exj 
pression* but it. limited to £5 thq 
.amount of .money “unauthorised 
persons” could spend on publics! 
tiops and “other means of continual 
cation", that might promote i 
, candidate during an election. . 

The limit did not prevent Mr! 
Bowman from campaigning freely a 
other, times. "However, this ,woul 
. nqtj in the court’s view, have serve 
her purpose in. publishing th 
leaflets, which was, at the very leas 
to inform the people of Halifax abou 
. the three candidates' i voting record! 
: and attitudes on abortion, during till 
critical ; period when . their mind! 

. were focused on their choice of red 
resentatlve," the Judgment said.. , . 

■ ■ 'The court was; moreover, . nc 
convinced that ... ..she hud access t 
. . other effective channels of comm uni 
.cation." The result was that the la 
. was “a total barrier to Mrs Bowman 
, publishing information with* view 
. influencing the voters of Halifax 
favour of an anti-abortion candidate 1 
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Kofi Annan brings 
back a deal that 
will boost the UN 

T HE AGREEMENT reached in Baghdad at the 
weekend by the United Nations Secretary- 
! General Kofi Annan is a significant achievement — 
even before the fine print analysis begins. If it is 
accepted by the Security Council, it wili have 
prevented a war whose consequences were dan- 
gerously unpredictable, yet it will have done so 
without conceding peace at any price. It should 
deliver a deal which, on the evidence of Monday, 
has no fatal defects and presents a reasonable 
I chance of satisfying the interests of all parties to it 
It is a tribute to Mr Annan — and an important 
boost to the organisation which he represents — 

! that this has been realised through his efforts. 
Indeed it could not have been achieved without 
him. It Is also a mark of an agreement more likely 
to lost that it allows all parties concerned to claim 
that they have emerged with their objectives and 
principles intact 

President Clinton and his advisers need have no 
problem in claiming success — if (as we hope) 
they concur with the agreement The threat of force 
by two members of the Security Council was evi- 
dently a very important factor, however much Iraq 
may now deny it As Mr Annan told the press con- 
ference In Baghdad on Monday morning, you can 
do a lot with diplomacy, but a lot more if it is 
| backed up by “firmness and force”. 

Saddain Hussein has agreed to deliver what he 
refused to when the crisis began: was that not what 
It waa all about? There will be details in the pack- 
age with which Washington will be less than happy. 
But the three key issues on which assurance was 
sought — unfettered access by the inspectors, the 
right to repeat visits, and the absence of a time 
limit — have apparently been safeguarded. If the 
purpose was to use force as an adjunct to diplo- 
macy and not vice versa, Mr Clinton should be 
able to insist that It had its effect. 

Saddam HuBsein also emerges in an advantage- 
ous position: this may seem an unjust outcome for 
a thugglsh dictator with no redeeming features, but 
success In negotiations does not Imply moral 
- approbation. For a leader so often characterised as 
psychotic, insane or blind to normal argument, he 
has negotiated quite rationally from his own per- 
spective. The crucial concession on the absence of 
“V time limit was made in classic negotiating style 
right at the last moment. He will benefit from the 
relief of his awn people, and his neighbours, that 
tile war threat has been lifted. If he Is seen to have 
made concessions, tiiat will hardfy harm Ills image 
either. Of course the agreement has worsened the 
chances of any Internal challenge to his leadership 
— but the United States and its Gulf allies have 
never shown enthusiasm for venturing into that 
area of the unknown. 

The British government may also present Its 
I own efforta in a favourable light. The British 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, waa quick to do so 
““ Monday morning when he suggested that 
Britain had played a leading role in assembling the 
security Council mandate which allowed Mr 
( ^ nnan to go to Baghdad. Britain also appears to 
fiave had a restraining effect on American 1m- 
: patience with the diplomatic track, both by asking 
iard questions about the purpose of any military 
iction, and by insisting that such action would 
lave to be preceded by some kind of new Security 
- -ouncil resolution. If indeed Britain has played its 
raditiona! role of working from within to soften the 
■ough edge of US policy, it has kept this well con- 
sealed. But we may expect to hear more about it as 
he crisis recedes. 

j WB1 toe agreement, once held up to more i 
warching light, really come up to expectations? 
j ihere are already clues hi the remarks on Monday i 
. rom Mr Annan and Iraq's Deputy Prime Minister, t 
ariq Aziz, at their joint press conference. Mr -i 
f to nan said that it would satisfy both the "spirit” e 
j md the “intent” of the relevant UN resolutions — fc 
mplying that some details may be varied. Mr Azfz a 
tressed that it was a “balanced” document which o 
■ad been concluded in the hope that sanctions ti 
/ould be lifted soon. A 

# Clearly the deal will embody some of the “flexi- hi 
I ‘Ufy" for which Mr Annan first called last month hi 
toen he made his first diplomatic intervention. 

Jut there is nothing wrong with being flexible if sf 
: secures compliance. The burden of proof will wi 
| est with Saddam Hussein to deliver. That means I he 
I int the inspectors must be able to enter the I foi 


presidential palaces with full authority, no mat- 
ter how many “men In suits” may accompany 
them. Mr Aziz claimed on Monday that there was 
no problem about this — Indeed that a foil in- 
spection would reveal no weapons programme 
and therefore hasten final resolution of the 
whole process. 

There is a big gap between word and deed, but 
ie Saddam may be more likely to deliver what has 
y- now been committed to writing if — In the phrase 

- widefy used on Monday — there Is some “light at 
la the end of the tunnel”. Here too Mr Cook may have 
re given an Important signal last Sunday when he 
n- suggested that sanctions could be lifted “In the 
10 fairly near future”. 

Id The person in this whole affair with the strongest 
y, claim to our approval is Kofi Annan. He waited his 
le time on the sidelines until he judged the moment 
t. was right He has handled the prickly constituents 
it on both sides with skill and tact, while Insisting on 

- the Integrity of the UN and its resolutions. It is a 
s. rare negotiator who can operate in such cou- 
rt tentious middle ground: no previous UN secre- 
cy tary -general of recent years would have managed 
n to do It By bringing his text In person back to the 
d UN, Mr Annan is also quite legitimately doing his 

best to ensure a positive reception for it while leav- 
o tog the final decision to the Security Council. 

;) If he succeeds, the UN Secretary-General will 
® have done something to restore the authority of the 
i- United Nations, which was in danger of being 
q bypassed by unilateral military action. This may In 
i- turn allow some of the good intentions declared 
d after the 1990-91 Gulf war to be addressed again 
s in the Middle East Such as reviving the peace 
process, moving towards democratic governance, 
e curbing the arms race, and putting an end to mill- 
t tary threats from any quarter. These are remote 

- visions at the moment, but they are surely worth 
encouraging after so many bad dreams. 

Big bang begets 
big mysteries 

I N THE beginning, according to the second 
sentence of Genesis, the Earth was without form 
I and void. Not a bad description of a process that 
i during the past 30 years scientists have made 
? mind-boggling progress in understanding. We now 
■ know that the universe started from the nuclear 
f explosion of a minute “virtual particle” of infinite 
■ density — the nearest thing to nothingness without 
i becoming nothing. 

t The big mystery is what exactly it was that hap- 
pened during the first one thousandth of a second 
(diplomatically unmentioned by Genesis) when the 
foture direction and shape of the universe was 
i determined. And the most critical part, according 
; 5 Stephen HawMn « and his Cambridge colleague 

Nell Ttirok this week (writing In Phjraics Letters) is 
what happened in the first trillion trillion trilllonth 
' °IS secondl T™ 8 n, “y dictate whether the universe 
i will go on expanding forever or whether (as rival 
i scientists still argue) It will decelerate by enough 
■ to canfiht ^ gravitational forces that will com- 
1 pel “A ,®° ntract — an Implosion that would take it 
over billions of years back to the minute particle 
whence we all came. (“Dust thou wert and to dust 
thou wilt return.”) 

It Is difficult enough for the lay person to grasp 
the fractions involved (not many school rulers 
measure trWJon trillion triWonths), let alone what 
all this might be trying to tell us. Fortunately, for 
harmony among humankind the rival theories are 
sufficiently broad-church to house both atheists 
and believers: the former argue that we now have a 
complete explanation of existence and need look 
no farther, the latter that such a miracle of physics 
must have had an external cause. 

The Hawking argument that time has a begin- 
ning but no end will make posterity sleep more i 
soundly and ought in a small way to enhance the i 
virtues of peacemaking and environmental control ■ 
since our stewardship of the Earth can no longer i 
be seen as temporary. Philosophers will doubtless i 
argue over whether It is possible to talk of a notion 1 
of existence before the big bang even though sclen- i 
tists argue that is when time and apace began, c 
I Above all, it ought to give us all a sense of Infinite t 
humility at the awesomeness of all that has been t 
happening. t 

That the entire universe erupted from a minute i; 
speck, to which it could return but probably won't, 1 
will surety remain the mystery among mysteries Y 
however much scientists agree that they have fc 
found the complete explanation. s 


A salute to Europe’s 
last real statesman 


Hugo Young 


R eceiving the freedom of 

the City of London, he was 
being blessed with Some- 
thing between an honorary knight- 
hood and a virtual peerage: an 
immensely merited award for the 
only European statesman still on ac- 
tive service. But around the event 
swirled consolations for those who 
would have preferred it not to hap- 
pen. They could persuade them- 
selves that this was the honouring 
of yesterday's man, whose climactic 
project is, in the country to which 
he had come, on the wane, 

In Germany, after all. hlB future 
does not look good. The German 
economy has ceased to be the 
model. Unemployment is high, 
growth is faltering, German social 
welfare is widely scorned else- 
where. The reunified territories are 
tile seat of poverty and increasing 
ethnic violence. Chancellor Kohl 
himself, facing an election in the au- 
tumn, is in deep trouble. Many ob- 
servers are backing him to lose it 
The freedom of the City was per- 
haps a consolation prize, acceptable 
as such to Euroscepdcs who thirst 
to diminish him. 

In Britain, equally, he has less 
resonance than he used to. A year 
ago, Tony Blair was being perched 
on his knee in the Tory election ads, 
but now Mr Blair has pulled out of 
Kohl's project, economic and mone- 
tary union, for the duration. Blair’s 
discourse makes it ever plainer that 
he has become a sceptic, in the 
strict sense of being a doubter about 
whether European Monetary Union 

fRUin will 


(EMU) will be economically viable. 

Whatever happens when EMU 
starts, there’s now no trace of a pos- 
sibility that Britain will enter in the 
early years, Chairing the meeting 
that starts it in May, Mr Blair can be 
no more thnn a helpful eunuch at 
the court of the inner Europeans. 
Was this, therefore, a meeting be- 
tween two brands of impotence: the 
fading Chancellor and the self-muti- 
lated Prime Minister? In tile case of 
the German, that estimate would be 
quite false. Kohl remains an extraor- 
■dinary figure. 

When I saw him in the autumn, 
he exuded, at the age of 67, fierce 
and jovial energy. Though he says 
the election campaign will be the 
hardest of his life, he’s quite certain 
EMU will not lose it for him. His 
coalition may, of course, be beaten 

although the SPD are a fragile 
force, feebly led, and may not be 
strong enough to take advantage of 
the CDU’s manifest unpopularity — - 
but It will not be “Europe" that beats 
him, and this for a reason that ex- 
poses the gulf between the politics 
of Britain and of Germany. 

It’s well attested that the euro is 
unpopular in Germany. One poll, 
^cording 70 per cent against, 
showed it to be more unpopular 
than it is in Britain, Kohl, the euro’s 
undisputed father, should therefore 
be In for a hammering. But he may 
not be. The German attitude ac- 
cepts the inevitability of the , euro, 
but shows signs of believing that 
the old man is the only leader to be 
trusted with the task of shepherd- 
ing aside the beloved Deutschmark. 
He’s the indispensable curator of 
his own resented creation. Far from 
being further proof of Germans’ 
spineless submission to their (Hites, 


this will be construed, if Kohl wins, 
as the ultimate accolade for the 
quality he has provided on great 
f questions for 16 years: leadership 
i such as Britain, on the issue of Eu- 
■ rope, has not had since the war. 

His talents partly lie in the practi- 
calities of politics. No other leader 
in the world can have a more de- 
tailed appreciation of the strengths 
and frailties of his peergroup. 
Whether on Capitol Hill or in the 
polling stations of Lower Saxony, 
Kohl knows the state of the count A 
leader who proves inadequate in this 
department, like Jacques Chirac, 
fatally mistiming an election, is 
thereby lowered in his esteem. A 
leader who owns the count by a mas- 
sive majority, like Tony Blair, is 
greeted as one to whom all democra- 
tic leaders should show their respect 

But Kohl’s impetus is also vision- 
ary. Along with the finer points of 
the Italian voting system come the 
lessons in history. The Chancellor's 
table-talk begins with the second 
world war and ends with German 
reunification. Memories of his own 
youth, breaking across the Franco- 
German border, never die. He was 
happy, in the early post-war days, to i 
salute the tricolore three limes for 
every once he saluted the German 
flag. Now, his visits to what was bast 
Germany elicit his powerful sympa- 
thetic imagination for the drama of 
democracy, and the people who still 
cannot gel used to what it means for 
them. 

Such talk of history is terribly un- 
fashionable in Britain. Its message 
provokes only discomfort, so much 
so that many people arc inclined to 
discount its relevance now. When 
he spoke of his desire to end war for 
ever in Europe, Kohl was derided, 
by more than one minister in the 
Inst British government, as a war- 
monger for his very mention of the 
subject, it wns as if these Tories be- 
lieved tiiat the bloody history of the 
nntion stale was a malign distraction 
from the truly serious business of 
maintaining the nation slate, come 
what may, in the modern era. 

L AST WEEK the City, whether 
consciously or not, celebrated 
the opposite proposition, ft 
was a rare occasion when the City 
showed itself wiser than the politi- 
cians. To have received the German 
chancellor in this way was not only a 
merdfol forgetting of the last war, it 
was a demonstration of confidence 
in the sort of Europe he stands for: a 
rare display of largeness from a 
British Institution, in a country 
whose politicians, even in a govern- 
ment honestly dedicated to trans- 
forming relations with Europe, find 
such largeness frightening. 

What is the test by which Mr 
Blair might fulfil the hopes Kohl un- 
doubtedly reposes in him? Perhaps 
we'll know he has passed when he 
goes to tire House of Commons and 
either proposes an action, or dis- 
claims one, for the reason that it will 
be good, or bad, for European unity 
Tiiat would be a revolutionary mo- 
ment. I don't believe any prime min- 
ister has ever done it It’s a thought 
too alarming to contemplate, tot 
leaders of a country whose enure 
stance in the world has neverthfr 
less been rooted, for 25 years, in be- 
longing to Europe. But it’s the 
challenge that Kohl, vibrantly 
sent and far from dead, laid, down 
last week. 
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Annan’s Deal Puts Clinton on the Spot 


H AVING assembled a mighty 
force to strike Iraq, Clinton 
administration officials this 
week began grappling with the po- 
tentially awkward question of how 
to react if a United Nations- 
brokered diplomatic deal with Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein meets 
some, but not all, US demands. 

Secretary of State Madeleine Al- 
bright received a “short but not 
comprehensive briefing" from UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan on 
arrangements that he worked out 
during two days of intense negotia- 
tions with Saddam and top Iraqi 
officials, according to a State 
Department spokesman. “We're 
awaiting the details before we can 
discuss them," he added. 

Despite assurances from an 
Annan spokesman in Baghdad that 
the agreement was "positive”, the 
absence of specifics gave rise to 
concerns within the administration 
that Annan might have agreed to 
conditions on access to suspected 
Iraqi weapons sites that will be 
unacceptable to the United Slates. 

President Clinton and British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair spoke by 
telephone twice last Sunday and 
agreed “there can be no conces- 
sions" to Iraq over weapons inspec- 
tions. according to a British 
spokesman. 

In a series of interviews on televi- 
sion. top Clinton administration offi- 
cials stressed repeatedly that 
Saddam must allow “full and unfet- 
tered access" to Iraqi sites by quali- 
fied . UN inspectors, without 
conditions and with no limits on the 
number of visits. Any deviation from 
this requirement, which is written 
into UN resolutions, would be unac- 
ceptable and would leave the mili- 
tary option open, they indicated. 

"He [Saddam] has to back down," 
Albright said on ABC's This Week. 
There’s no question. He has to re- 
verse course." 

Albright acknowledged “it is pos- 



Masked Palestinians burn US and British flags in the West Bank at the weekend 


sible that [Annan | will come back 
with something that we don't like, in 
which case wc will pursue our 
national interests." 

Such an outcuine, sources said, 
could be the worst possible one for 
the Clinton administration, further 
eroding international support for 
US military action while deepening 
a split over Iraq policy at home. 

The Clinton administration al- 
ready must balance a complex — 
and conflicting — mix of domestic 
and foreign pressures as it weighs 
its next steps In Iraq. Administration 
sources said that the job could be 
made even more difficult if Annan 
returns with “a deal that gets us 95 
per cent of the loaf." 

Officials worry that such a result 
could make it far more difficult, 
diplomatically, for the US to defend 
oirstrikes, yet could enable Saddam 
to continue hiding weapons of mass 


destruction, or even free him to re- 
build his arsenal after the immedi- 
ate threat has passed. 

internationally, only Britain and 
Australia have joined the US-led 
military build-up in the Persian 
Gulf. Clinton enjoys considerable 
support at home for strong military 
action against Iraq, but a Newsweek 
poll released last week showed min- 
imal support for limited airstrikes. 
ThirLy-nine per cent favored the 
diplomatic approach. 

The divisions in US opinion were 
made plain to President Clinton 
when he and Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton attended services at the 
Foundry United Methodist Church 
in Washington. Inside, Bishop Fel- 
ton May urged the president to face 
up to “the bullies of the world”. But 
when the Clintons walked out, sev- 
eral dozen protesters chanted, “Mr. 
Bill, thotl Bhall not kill." 


Fujimori’s One-Man Fight Against El Nino 


Anthony Falola In lea, Peru 

A MID the stench of stagnant 
flood water, President Alberto 
1’ujimori, flanked in the sweltering 
n «ht by three security men packing 
pistols and flashlights, pushed his . 
way through a mass of humanity to- 
ward the overflowing riverbank. : 
Uad ® blue jeans and Caterpillar' 
work boots, he leaped onto a mound 
of mud, took a moment to ; assess : 
, situation, then belted out orders 
to men fixing broken dikes. 

No, not that waylf - Fujimori 
yelled over the din of a roaring river 
what was, until recently, a desert 
JJty on Peru’s arid central coast. But i 
hat was before the arrival of the 
eat her phenomenon known as El 
mo, which has battered Peru per- 
a Ps more than any other country 
on the globe. El Nino has caused a j 
nationwide crisis of freak floods and 
mudslides, leaving more than 100 
^ and hundreds of thousands 
homeless — and giving Fujimori a 
jew lease on pblitical life. The uiti- 
ulrfj*? 8 ** President who gained ■ 
.L . kme last year by directing 
e assault that took back.the Japon- 
JT ambassador’s home In : Lima l 


from terrorists, has found himself 
once again in his element $> to 
speak. 

Fqjimori, 58, is the consummate 
control freak, a bookish professor 
^hp has risen to become, a presl-.. 
dent with a. penchant for derringdo. . 
He took visible pleasure ia- the, 
Japanese , ambassadorial residence- ■ 
when walking aniong the bodies of 
terrorists whom his commandos, on 
bis orders,; haS mowed, down only ; 
moments before. He is die sanie 
inan who sent MiG fighter planes 
toward the Ecuadoran' border even ; 
asPeru and its neighbor were negd- : 
dating- a< territorial' dispute. F\jjl- ! 
mori, the first man of Japanese i 
descent to hold a presidency out- , 
side Japan, is, to sum it up, -a Peru- ; 
vian Patton without the uniform — a ■ 
man who insists on being itl charge. ; 

; “You've got to put big rocks here,” ; 
shouted Fqjimorl, a trained engineer ' 
and mathematician. ,r Not just* [dirt]. ; 
It won’t be enough to hold. Move the ; 
big rocks herel Now!", i ■ - i ■ - i 

1 "Mr Presidenti” called out an old ; 
woman. “With your help, we wili , 
'survive!" : 

-That, at least, is; the -impression 
Fujimori has tried to create in the i 


midst of El Nino’B assault on Peru, 
the nation at ground zero in the path 
of the chaotic weather pattern. After 
flinging his weight against guerrilla 
movements, opponents in congress 
and even his own military, Fujimori 
this time ; has thrown himself into a 
. Qflfrmap 'struggle .against nature. 
He" -fras. Seized control of the relief 
effort here, travelling' fo disaster 
.-slfep. almost daily. And hiBpopular- 
ity.^which plummeted in recent 
monthfe when he was perceived to 
be curbing democracy, is rising with 
this flood waters. '■ - 

Forty-eight hours 1 on the road ' 
with Fujimori, from the Ecuadoran 
border to- the- southern desert re- i 
gum. Offered an extraordinary look : 
at a controversial leader ■ who is : 
overseeing minute details of the 
dational rescue effort, and without ' 
whose presence the undertaking 
seems often to-come unhinged. For 
good or -ill, he 1 is directing' almost 
everything, right down to 'calculat- 
ing the nitmlfer of potatoes needed 
in communal kitchenB.' - ■> • ■ - - > 
-Fujimori's zeal >has brought 
scathing criticism from those ; who 
say he may be acting- chiefly in pur- , 
suit of personal -glory. After a dike ils 


Find a Way 
To Help 
Democracy 


It is dear that the widened UN 
role over recent days carries poten- 
tial political dangers for Clinton. 

"It is ridiculous for us to make a 
serious matter of national interest 
hostage to negotiations conducted 
by the secretary general of the 
United Nations," said William Kris- 
tol, a conservative commentator 
who was chief of staff to former vice 
president Dan Quayle. “Nothing 
good is going to coine of this. Sad- 
dam Hussein is going to win a very 
big victory this week." 

But Albright denied the Annan 
mission had disrupted US policy. 

“It Is my understanding [that 
Annan] will come back and report 
to the Security Council, and then 
the Security Council will discuss 1L 
We obviously have a veto there. And 
we are part of that process. If we 
don't like it; we will make that very 
clear," she said. 


.fixed. , for example, or shelters for 
the hordes of newly homeless are In 
place, a sign usually pops up ex- 
plaining that residents have the of- 
fice of the presidency to thank. "He 
has used El Niiio for political rea- 
sons, u said Harold Forsyth, an appo- 
sition congressman. Tie's doing it 
all for the cameras/* . y : 1 
But others, especially .theipooifest 
people in devastated towns, cheer 
him as a president who isn’t afraid . 
to get his hands dirty. Six months 1 
ago, his public approval rating fell to ; 
27' per cent after he took steps to ; 
consolidate his power, removing ‘ 
judges from the constitutional tri- 
bunal-who said he could notseek a 
third teiin.'But polls now -show his . 
approval , rating at- 42 per- cent in 
Lima and higher in areas deluged ' 
by El Nino. . ■■ i 

■ “What do they want me to ■ do, j 
stay in the government palace- with j 
my tie and suit?" Fujimori asked j 
aboard the presidential plane en ; 
■route to inspect flood damage In-the j 
.northern town ofTtimbes.-“No; no, ! 
no. I won’t do it. They can talk about ! 
'me all they 'want, 1 - but Pm the one ' 
with dirty boote making sure we are , 
-managing -this problem. Everyone ; 
who- ^criticizing me isn’t out here 
— it's me. T am the one fighting El ' 
Nino:" : ■ .-•« .»•* ; 


OPINION 

Fred Hiatt 


courtly when Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright comes calling, 
opened a recent Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearing with 
what he thought would be a softball 
question. Two of Asia's democratic 
heroes, Kim Dae-jung of South 
Korea and Martin Lee of Hong I 
Kong, have argued that Asia’s cur- 
rent economic crisis highlights the 
need for more democracy in the re- 
gion, he said. Would Madame Secre- 
tary associate herself with tiiat view? 

Not 8 tough one, you might think. 

But Madame Secretary wouldn't as- 
sociate herself with that view. She 
hemmed and hawed. Of course, she 
did believe in democracy, she al- 
lowed. But she was very concerned 
at this time about the financial cri- 
sis. And after all, she said, “In In- 
donesia. we have — there’s an 
election coining up.” 

Well. Indonesia has an elect imi 
coming up ahnul the same way 
Leonid Brezhnev used to subject 
himself to the judgment of the 
Soviet people. President Suharto, in 
power since 1966, will be the only 
candidate. And in case that leave* 
too much room for error, the only 
voters will be 1.0U0 electors, most of 
them handpicked by. yes, Suharto. 

Albright knows this perfectly 
well. Her answer was no mistake 
but an accurate reflection of US pol- 
icy, which, despite rhetoric to the 
contrary, has been surprisingly flac- 
cid when it comes to the promotion 
of democracy. ; ] 

Indonesia’s financial crisis results I 1 
not just from bankers' mistakes but I ' 
from a wildly corrupt system In 
which the rulers aren't held ac- 1 
countable and the governed have no 
■way to make themselves heard. 

Such a system can’t be reformed ■ i 
overnight) and few people are sug- 
gesting that Albright march into 
Suharto’s office to demand - his res- | ! ! 
ignation. But the US could insist on : i j 
political reforms that -would allow ; i 
the emergence of democratic insti- - ! . • 
tutions and -pave the way for a - i| 
peaceful, post-Suharto transition — : > . 
reforms like permitting the forma- : ! 

tion of new, political parties, allow- ' . 
Ing campaigning: at a- village level r ' 
and removing the justice ministry's l • : 
•power fo shut newspapers at will. j; ; ' 

■ ^Evetyone knows It would be dlf- !! 1 •; 

ficult," says Sidney Jones, Asia dl- 
Sector ‘ for Human Rights Watch, jq 
"But you've got to -find a way to do . 
It* or- you’re going to be in much K . 
greater trouble later on/ ’•* I; - 

- It’s not just that slighting demo- | i i 
cracy is Immoral, a betrayal - of f ] {I : 
courageous people in countries 1 in- 
fighting for freedom. It’s also dumb. : 

In the long run, the nations of Cen- , jj';f 
tral Asia and the Caucasus won't be , f 
stable if a few despots are permitted i t " 
to siphon off the oil money, leaving , 
most people desperately poor. \ . 

■■ America should- "seek not only j" 
economic restructuring from Asia's r 
teetering - autocratic regimes, but ] 
substantial political reform as well.” j 
This was the statement of Martin 
Lee cited by Senator Helms, it’s a | 
view that American officials 1 ought \\ 
to be proud to endorse. 
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Canada Gets Its Week in Court 


Howard Schneider In Ottawa 

F OR 400 years, the people of 
this northern land have ar- 
gued over the place French 
culture has in Canada. Over the past 
30, they have fought over whether 
the mostly French-speaking 
province of Quebec should settle 
the matter for good by becoming an 
independent state. 

Last week, Canada’s Supreme 
Court opened a hearing that began 
by delving into the philosophical 
and legal roots of nationhood and 
could end with the court specifying 
some ground rules for the country’s 
disintegration. 

Though the question of whether 
the court’s eventual decision will 
have any effect on the aspirations of 
Quebec or any other province re- 
mans wide open, the hearing has 
sparked strong feelings throughout 
Canada. The court proceedings — 
as part of the dance that goes on be- 
tween Quebec sovereigntists and 
the rest of the country — are char- 
acterized as either a high-minded 
exercise bl constitutional demo- 
cracy or a base ploy by Ottawa to 
convince Quebecers that they 
would be breaking the law if they 
tried to secede. 

It is also proof that this country 
has made little if any progress to- 
ward reconciliation since an Octo- 
ber 1995 referendum in which 
Quebec separatists came witliin a 


Wrestlers 
Break the 
Ice in Iran 

Kenneth J. Cooper In Tehran 


' l\ wrestling in Iran did not go the 

1 same way for the United States as 
did playing ping-pong in China. 

When an American team played 
table tennis in Beijing in 1971, clear- 
ing the way for the eventual normal- 
ization of diplomatic relations, their 
Chinese opponents backhanded the 
visitors all over the table. Some 
. members of the American team got 
the impression that the Chinese, the 
world's best in the game, let them 
win a few matches just to be gra- 
cious hosts. 

But in an international wrestling 
1 tournament that ended here last 
week, the first American athletes to 
compete in Iran since the Islamic 
revolution of 1979 wiped the mat 
with their hosts. 

The five Americans won nine of 
12 head-to-head tussles with Irani- 
ans on the 50-member team that 
their country sent into the freestyle 
{ competition. Until the last night, an 
American wrestler had lost only 
\ once to an Iranian In two days. 

I The hosts could have felt they got 
r even In the final round by winning 
two close matches, including the i 
I tournament’s featured and final 
i clash between heavyweight rivals 
i who met In a disputed contest in 
Toronto five years ago. 

■ “It’s better if the other side wine," 

] said John Marks, director of Search 
f for Common Ground, a Washing- 
ton-based group that has promoted 
[ American participation in the tour- 
nament a e an opening to improved 
US-Iraniad relations. 

The American wrestlers and 
12,000 flag-waving, chanting Irani- 
ans played Ihe role of the ambaa- 


I few thousand votes of a victory that 
| would have set the stage for their 
own declaration of Independence. 

If anything, relations are at a low. 
Even some pro-Canada forces in 
Quebec are angry about the federal 
government's use of the Supreme 
Court for what they feel are blatantly 
political ends; meanwhile the 
province’s separatist premier, Lucien 
Bouchard, Is riding high in public 
opinion for his management of the 
devastation wrought by a recent ice 
storm, and sovereigntists have been 
bashing Ottawa for everything from 
refusing to pay for storm cleanup to 
not providing enough French- 
language presentations during 
Canada’s activities on the opening 
day of the Winter Olympics in Japan. 

There is even speculation that 
Bouchard, a master of political gam- 
bits, might stage a provincial elec- 
tion and follow-up referendum on 
sovereignty this spring, though 
continuing budget problems and 
upcoming labor negotiations make 
that leas likely. 

"There is a lot of tension in the 
air," said Yves Fortier, the lead 
lawyer for the federal government in 
the Supreme Court hearings. To 
begin with, the Issue is, in some fun- 
damental sense, beyond the court's 
reach: Imagine the US Supreme 
Court in the 1860s telling the 
nascent Confederacy that it was un- 
constitutional to Tire on Fort Sumter. 

The current hearings are part of i 


the Canadian court’s practice of oc- 
casionally accepting what are, in 
essence, hypothetical “references" 
that ask for non-binding guidance 
on the country's constitution. 

In this case, the federal govern- 
ment 18 months ago asked foe nine- 
member panel to answer questions 
about any move by Quebec to 
separate — whether, either under 
Canada's constitution or international 
law, Quebec could leave Canada 
without the agreement of either the 
federal government or the provinces 
or a constitutional amendment 

The federal government argues 
that the answer is no and that any 
separation would require a constitu- 
tional amendment approved by the 
rest of Canada. 

Quebec, in another demonstra- 
tion of the divide on this issue, has 
refused even to participate in the 
hearings on the grounds that the 
province’s sovereignty is a political 
issue for Quebecers to decide on 
their own. The terms of separation 
could perhaps be negotiated with 
the rest of Canada — that's what 
sovereigntist leaders have said is 
their intent — but it certainly would 
not be governed by the strictures of 
a constitution that the province has 
never even ratified. 

Bouchard emphasized that in a 
speech before a cheering University 
of Montreal crowd last month. “Ot- 
tawa is asking Judges it appoints uni- 
laterally to rule on a constitution it 


imposed unilaterally so it can unilat- 
erally oppose democracy,” he said. 
The right to choose — their gov- 
ernment or their future — belongs 
to the Quebecois. It does not belong 
to the government.” 

That sentiment is shared by 
many federalists in Quebec as well, 
and their willingness to say so pub- 
licly has raised concerns that what 
looked like a strong ploy by Prime 
Minister Jean Chretien to stand up 
for Canada may backfire. 

The existence of the case is part of 
the harder line toward the sover- 
eignty movement that Ottawa has 
slowly adopted since the 1995 refer- 
endum. After largely ignoring the 
separatist threat in advance of that 
vote — and nearly lasing it — Chre- 
tien now has government lawyers 
developing arguments about the 
conditions under which a country's 
authority over its territory take 
precedence over demands by individ- 
ual groups for ‘‘self-determination." 

A decision is not expected until 
summer or fall — and even then, it 
! is unclear what practical effect the 
court’s advice will have. A9 Fortier 
and other government lawyers ac- 
knowledge, along with politicians 
like Dion, if Quebecers make a clear 
political decision to leave Canada, 

I they will be allowed to do so. 

Having won a referendum, for ex- 
, ample, no separatist leader in Que- 
I bee is likely to defer to the Canadian 
Supreme Court; conversely, it is im- 
I probable that, having lost a referen- 
dum. a Canadian prime minister 
would call on the military, for exam- 
I pie, to enforce the constitution. 



Fighting to win friends: Shawn Charles, left, In action with Iran's Mahdl Kaveh 


sadors that their countries have not 
exchanged since Islamic militants 
attacked the US embassy here in 
1979, taking 52 hostages whom they 
held for 444 days. 

Zeke Jones, a peppy 120-pounder 
from Chandler, Arizona, was 
cheered when he entered the 
packed arena to receive a second- 
place medal. Then Jones, whose first 
name Iranians pronounced “Zakie”, 
brought the all-male crowd to Its feet 
with a roar when he raised a small 
Iranian flag over his head from a cor- 
ner of Freedom Sports Arena. Jones, 
31, said he made the gesture "to 
show friendship between American 
wrestlers and the people of Iran. 


We’ve been treated like royalty." 

After winning his championship 
match, Kevin Jackson, a 1992 
Olympic silver medal-winner from 
Gilbert, Arizona, hugged the Iranian 
he had just defeated. 

At other moments, tensions were ; 
apparent Shawn Charles, a 140- 
pounder from Mount Pleasant 
Michigan, lost a third-place match 
based on penalties that baffled him 
when they were called. “I don't be- 
lieve It,” an equally baffled Iranian 
muttered in English when Charles’s 
opponent was declared the winner. 

The award ceremony was altered 
to avoid inflaming anti-American 
sentiment among conservative Irani- 


ans outside the arena. The national 
flag of champions was not raised, nor 
whb their national an them played. 

The tournament was capped by a 
rematch of 215-pounders Melvin 
Douglas of Mesa, Arizona, and 
Abbas Jadidi, who won the stiver 
medal at the 1996 Olympics in At- 
lanta. At the .1993 world champi- 
onships In Toronto, Jadidi defeated 
Douglas but was later disqualified 
for failing a drug test ■ 

Jadidi, Iran's best wrestler, won 
again, After Jadidi twisted Douglas 
around by the legs to triumph in 
overtime, the wrestlers embraced 
and walked off the mat with their 
arms around each other.-; ■ - 


North Korea 
Sends Seoul 
Billets-Doux 

Mary Jordan In Toky o 

]VT ORTH KOREA made a ranaifc / 
1 K able gesture of peace to South 
Korea last week, sending lefts* 
across the fortified border that oiler 
dialogue between political parties 
and civic groups in each country 

The offer appears to be a re- 
sponse to conciliatory gestures froo 
Seoul, diplomats and analysts said. 

In letters sent through Red Cross 
officials at the truce village of Pa 
munjom along the most militarize 
border in the world, North Korea 
said it sought to thaw frozen diplo- 
matic ties between the two nations 
who liave been bitter adversaries 
for half a century. 

The 70 or so letters — addressed 
to president-elect Kim Dae-jung aod 
other political and civic leaders -- 
seek “dialogue between the political 
parties and civic groups" in each 
country, although it was unclear 
exactly what sort of talks North | 
Korea envisioned. 

North Korean Workers' Party | 
Secretary Kim Yong-sun ws ; 
quoted by the official Korean Cen- : 
tral News Agency as saying, “Wf 
are willing to liave a dialogue and , 
negotiation with anyone in South 
Korea, including political parties; 
and organizations." , 

U.S. officials in Seoul said Kira I 
Yong-sun is a to)>ranking official raj 
charge of North-Son l h relations, so 
his statements are seen as the offi- 
cial position of the North Korean ' 
government and its reclwiw j 
leader, Kim Jong-il. Officials said ! 
such conciliatory remarks from; 
North Korea arc rare, and following ' 
up with hnnd-delivercd letters is ; 
nearly unheard of. 

North Korea's gestures emt 
days before South Korea swore in 
Kim Dae-jung as president on Feb 
ruary 25. Dae-jung has made a se- 
ries of proposals that suggest lie will 
be far more willing to engage the 
North Koreans than the hawkish 
former president Kim Young-sam. 

Since hitt election in December, 
Kim Dae-jung lias called for direct 
talks witli Nor 111 Korea, an B ‘ 
change of envoys and the rela- 
tion of laws forbidding Sou® 
Koreans from receiving North Ko- 
rean radio and television broad- 
casts. Kim Dae-jung said he would 
even consider a face-to-face meeting 
with Kim Jong-il. 

Dialogue between the two nfr 
tions was unthinkable even a yetf 
ago, when a North Korean subwa- 
rine full of spies ran aground 1 fa 
South, raising tensions so high Jj® 
Kim Young-sara raised the posofru- 
Ity of "all-out war". 

Since then, South Korean-aJJ 
tion has turned largely inward, wj® 
a catastrophic economic coliapw 
causing turmoil that has put dism 
sion of North-South relations on fae 
back-burner. Many observe* 
thought North Korea would 5* 
capitalize more on the South® 
nomic problems; Instead, » JT 
stayed noticeably quiet and sn 
increasing willingness to deal 
Kim Dae-jung. 

North Korea itself Is in the tsg 
of massive food shortages-' 
United Nations recently aPP«*J 
j for $415 million In donations'^ 
food and medical 
Although 1 many “d workrt® 

I been allowed Into North' 
parts of the country! remahi ^ ■ 


When You 

David Maranlss on the I 

loneliness of the president 


B ILL CLINTON, as he strug- 
gles to survive the most seri- 
ous crisis of his career, has 
become a study in presidential lone- 
liness. 

His life was built on two things — 
words and friends — that suddenly 
seem of less use to him. In public, 
he has offered up few words to ex- 
plain the mess lie is in, and in pri- 
vate, almost none of his legion of 
friends is willing or able to hear him 
say much more. The president who 
once chafed at the confinements of 
his job by calling the While House 
'the crown jewel in the American 
penal system" is now confronted by 
the prisoner's paradox: an existence 
in which he is rarely by himself and 
yet always alone. 

Clinton's aversion to being alone 
has been a defining trait of his life. 
As a teenager in Arkansas, he in- 
vited friends to his house just to 
watch him finish a crossword puz- 
zle. During these last few perilous 
weeks, he lias engaged in his cus- 
tomary pursuit of crowds and reas- 
surance. He brings friends in for 
popcorn and a muvie. He dances 
past midnight with celebrities at a 
state dinner. He lingers wistfully at a 
midday farewell parly fora longtime 
White House aide. He rallies with 
Democratic troops on Capitol Hill. 
He heads to the heartland to touch 
hands along the rope line. He sifts 
through stacks of supportive letters 
and dissects internal polls indicat- 
ing the public is width itn. 

But something is different in 
these fast weeks since the allega- 
tions of presidential sex and perjury 
broke, according to interviews with 
friends, aides and associates from 
all parts of Clinton's life. All presi- 
dents operate in a bubble of agents 
and aides, but the distance that in- 
evitably separates even this most 
gregarious of presidents from the 
re9t of humanity has become 
greater, his sense of isolation more 
noticeable. 

The surest evidence of how much 
things have changed is die fact that 
Clinton’s most intimate conversa- 
tions 9eem to be with his legal coun- 
selors. These men, including 
Mickey Kantor, Robert S, Bennett, 
Md E. Kendall and Charles F.C. 
•faff, have little In common except 1 
their client but, to varying degrees, 
[hey have become not only the pres- 
ident’s lawyers but also his broth- 
ers, confidants, psychiatrists. If he 
has not told them everything, they 
apparently have heard more than 
anyone, including Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, in some matters. To one or 
more of them, he has offered details 
Jjlhe most indelicate troubles of his 
fae involving Paula Jones, White- 
water and Monica S. Lewinsky. When 
he is frustrated, confused, feeling like 
abounded animal, he is most likely 
10 tarn to them to talk about it The 
conversations might never come 
around to his present predicament 
outwill calm him down. 

that his lawyers have emerged 
r® his closest confidante now is 
«rgely a matter of pragmatism. As 
a Person close to the situation 
i Munfly: “Who the hell else is he 
k ii?? to , ^ to ? He Is not going to 
I surf* Hi ^ ary about some of this 

s tolH^^tient Gore has declared 
t J* f^ e president’s loyal friend 
I it clear that he does not 

0 IS*"* to know the details. Ver- 
Jordan Jr. might have served 
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the role of brother-confessor in the 
liast, but now, caught up in the 
Lewinsky investigation himself, lie 
lius had to keep 11 certain distance. 
It did not go unnoticed that Jordan, 
a regular at White House functions, 
was off the list at the February 5 
state dinner for British Prime Minis- 
ter Tony Blair. Blair proved n fine 
friend for a few days during the crisis, 
but he has his own country to run. 

Clinton has always felt comfort- 
able witli Bruce Lindsey, his ghostly 
silent deputy counsel, a longtime 
friend from Arkansas, but Lindsey is 
more the fixer and loyal servant 
than confidant. He is there to play 
hearts with the president and do 
whatever needs to be done to ease 
Clinton’s way. Thomas F. "Mack" 
Mclarty, another Arkansas pal in 


turn elsewhere. So much for friend 
Morris. 

George Slephanopoulos, the for- 
mer aide who once spent mure time 
at Clinton’s side Ilian anyone, and 
often shuddered in private with 
worst-case scenarios of his boss, 
now shares them on television with 
the whole nation. He has said that 
he never felt like a Clinton confidant 
or peer in any case. Other aides of 
his generation who stayed in the 
White House after Stephanopoulos 
left now plot tactics and strategies 
for the president without having a 
clue, they acknowledge, about what 
he did or how he really feels. 

Erskine B. Bowles, the chief of 
staff, has shown a disinclination for 
personal controversy and ha9 tried 
to keep the White House going as 


'I think the longer anyone is president, the 
less possible It becomes for even the closest 
of friends to be totally relaxed and natural.’ 


the White House, said recently that 
he aeeks to be “supportive'’ of his 
Mend “in good times and bad,” but 
that Clinton has not sought his ear. 
Among the other Arkansas friends 
who came to Washington with him, 
deputy counsel Vincent W. Foster 
Jr. is long dead from suicide and the 
hulking Webster L. Hubbell, former 
associate attorney general, who 
served hard time for double-billing 
his old law firm, has been quietly 
discarded In his post-prison days. 

James Carville and Paul Begala, 
Clinton's pit bull consultants, are 
more concerned witli learning 
about Clinton's adversaries thHn In 
dealing with the truth and conse- 
quences of their own man. He has 
never bared his soul to them. The 
discredited political mastermind, 
Dick Morris, banished for his own 
sexual transgressions, is one tele- 
phone call away from working his 
way back Into Clinton’s vortex, but 
has been in temporary exile again 
since he offered up the hypothetical 
explanation of the president's be- 
havior Perhaps, he theorized to a 
Los Angeles radio station, Hillary 
Clinton disliked normal marital rela- 
tions, compelling her husband to 


though Monica Lewinsky and Ken- 
neth W. Starr did not exist Michael 
McCurry, the press secretary, has 
announced to the clamoring press 
pack that on these issues he is deter- 
minedly and safely out of foe loop. 
Friends of BUI from Hot Springs, 
Fayetteville and Little Rock have 
tried to support him as best they can, 
but they have felt a certain distance. 

In almost every case, the explana- 
tion they offer Is the same one that 
applies to McCurry, McLarty and 
others close to foe president profes- 
sionally or personally — they are 
worried about getting caught to foe 
tangled web of Clinton investiga- 
tions. Every conversation with their 
friend conies with the unspoken 
subtext of potential legal bills, espe- 
cially since Starr, the Independent 
counsel, has shown such aggres- 
sion to hauling people before his 
federal grand jury. 

This last month has been harder 
than ever for all of us," said one 
longtime Mend from Arkansas. 
“When you see that everybody who 
Is a Mend or close to him has been ' 
subpoenaed, investigated, written 
about, h is just going to put another 
kind of 'artificial protective sort of 


distance there. If you talk to him at 
all, the unspoken mutual concern is: 
Don’t say anything that will gel you 
in trouble. Don't say anything that 
will get me in trouble." 

Tile burden this situation places | 
011 Clinton's friends only exacer- 
bates the sense of separation they 
feel from the president nny way sim- 
ply because of the distance between 
his office and the rest of the world. 
One Arkansas friend said she fell a 
bit more removed from Clinton year 
by year. "He is absolutely a more 
lonely figure," she said. "I think the 
longer anyone is president, the less 
possible it becomes for even die 
closest of friends' to be totally them- 
selves, totally relaxed and natural.” 
Other friends noticed that Clinton 
seemed ever more circumspect, 
having come to realize that almost 
anything he says will become public 
— the notion that everyone leaks, 
even good friends. 

None of the people around him, 
nor any of his lifelong Mends, can 
know the pressures that a president 
faces, and none of them can know 
his deepest fears and insecurities, 
not even foe lawyers he confides in 
these days. In that sense, he has no 
peers, only predecessors. Thomas 
Jefferson said the presidency brings 
“nothing but drudgery and a dally 
loss of friends.* 1 Woodrow Wilson 
said he “never dreamed such loneli- 
ness and desolation of heart possi- 
ble.” William Howard Taft called the 
White House "the loneliest place in 
the world." 

But Clinton had spent his life 
preparing to be president. That his 
Mends are of less help to him now 
is not entirely a surprise. Before he 
came to Washington, he left one 
family Mend behind, and in that mo- 
ment there was an odd foreshadow-' 
ing of aU the troubles that would 
follow him. On his final day in Little 
Rock before heading east for his in- 
auguration In 1993, Clinton jogged - 
from the governor's mansion; carry-; 
tog a shoe box under hlB arm. In- 
side was a small frog. • 1 

When he reached the Arkansas 
River, Clinton scrambled down tod 
released the frog. The creature, he 
explained, would forgo the move; 
east and .remain In Arkansas,, where 
It can live a normal life*. . 


Steven Mufson In Bailing 

O N THE eve of meeting Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin, the Rev. 
Don Argue asked his wife in the 
United States to pray for a success- 
fill meeting. She faxed him a quote 
from the Bible to bolster his spirits. 

In fact, no prayers were needed. 
Argue, New York-based Rabbi 
Arthur Schnefer and Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Theodore Mc- 
Ca trick of Newark are here on a 
three-week trip that is more a diplo- 
matic mission than a religious one. 
Dispatched by President Clinton os 
a resull of the Jiang-Clinton summit 
last year to investigate restrictions 
on religious freedoms in China, the 
three clerics met for more than an 
hour with the Chinese leader, who 
treated them as visiting dignitaries. 

Jiang told the clerics their arrival 
had come at an auspicious lime be- 
cause it coincided with the. I.anlern 
Festival, celebrated on the first full 
1110011 after the Chinese new year. 
Schncier, who gave Jiang a Chitiesi*- 
Innguago encyclopedia of Judaism 
published in Shanghai, replied ilia) 
the psalmist David wrote, ■'llu. 1 Lord 
has created this day. let us rejuit o 
It remains in dispute whether the 
situation of Chinese believers today 
is a matter for rejoicing. 

Compared with the limn ill nous 
Cultural Revolution of IHtiii-Tti. 
when priests were puL in labor 
camps or solitary confinement and 
Buddhist and Taoist temples wop* 
defaced by marauding Red Guards, 
religious conditions today seem 
great. Millions ol Bibles are printed, 
hundreds of sites of religious wor- 
ship have been restored, and reli- 
gious observance has received the 
blessing of the Communist Party. 

But there is a catch. Religious 
activity must take place under the 
umbrella of “patriotic" religious or- 
ganizations registered with the Reli- 
gious Affairs Bureau of the State- 
Council and the Communist Parly's 
United Front Work Department. No 
religious figure can claim authority 
higher titan that of the Communist 
Party. 

For those who transgress those 
guidelines, punishment awaits. One 
Vatican loyalist. Bishop Zeng 
Jingmu, 77, from Fuzhou in Jiangxi 
province, is In Ids third year to a 
reeducation camp, human rights 
groups report He is one of at least 
29 jailed Catholic leaders. Dozens of 
Protestants are also in detention. 
And somewhere In northern Beijing, 
an 8-yeor-old boy Is detained be- 
cause Tibetan Buddhfcts believe 
that he is the reincarnation of the 
Panchen Lama, their leader. 

With rising concern in Congress 
about religious restrictions here, the 
clerics are seen as providing political 
cover for the Clinton administration 
while it continues to forge warmer 
relations with Bering. But the visit 
also serves a political purpose for, 
China. The meeting with Jiang was 
splashed on the front pages of news- 
papers and displayed on the evening 
state-run news program* 

• The clerics refused to.say whether 
1 it will meet any underground 
church members, but that would be 
difficult given the presence of Chi- 
nese security police. 

“We’re going to get heat when we 
get back to the States," Argue ao- 
; knowledged. . "People will say we 
sold out to the . [Chinese] system.; 
But we haven’t to one degree " ; ' 
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A Little War With Big Consequences 


GUARDIAN WEBlY 

March 1 1955 

was a "mega-indu strialigt" »u 
were John D. RockefeUer andT 
drew Carnegie?). The book’s title U 
also a bit puzzling after all 


EMPIRE BY DEFAULT 
Spanlsh-Amertcan War and the 
Dawn of the American Century 

By Ivan Musicant 
Henry Holt. 740 pp. $35 

W AR IS HELL William 
Tecumseh Sherman 
knew it and succinctly 
said so. Valerlano Weyler, a Spanish 
military attache during the Civil 
War who admired Sherman, knew it 
and, sent to Cuba 30 years later to 
suppress a revolt there, wondered 
at complaints of his harsh tactics. 
“How do they want me to wage 
war?" he asked. “With bishops’ pas- 
torals and presents of sweets and 
money?" William McKinley knew it 
The last American president to have 
served in the Civil War, McKinley 
remembered that conflict clearly. "I 
have been through one war,’ he 
declared. “I have seen the dead 
plied up, and I do not want to see 
another." 

Theodore Roosevelt didn't know 
it A child during the Civil War, he 
had experienced battle only vicari- 
ously, through the tales of friends 
and relatives and through adventure 
stories that enabled a sickly boy to 
transcend his infirmities via litera- 
ture. William Randolph Hearst 
didn’t know it — although given his 
willingness to subordinate principle 
to circulation, such knowledge 
probably wouldn't have altered his 
incendiary editorializing during the 
crucial months that led to the Span- 
ish-American War. Most Americans 
of Roosevelt’s and Hearses genera- 
tion didn’t know it, the population of 
die country having doubled since 
Appomattox.' Their ignorance goes 
far to explain their eagerness for 
war in 1898. in keeping with the ob- 
servable fact that wars In American 
history oocur roughly once per gen- 
eration. 

Ivan Musicant knows that war is 
hell, but he also knows that it makes 
a hell of a story. And in Empire By 
Default he does a wonderful job 









telling it He writes with a vigor wor- 
thy of Roosevelt. His portraits of the 
Principals in the Spanish-American 
War are forthright and frequently 
provocative; his depictions of the 
events are vivid, occasionally mov- 
ing. TIi is is a long book about a 
short war, yet only at the end, when 
the author piles on a bit too much 
detail about the diplomacy of the 
peace negotiations, does the dra- , 
malic tension dissipate. 

Historians of war fall into two I 


classes: those who like ships and 
those who prefer their fighting on 
the ground. Musicant, the author of 
three previous naval histories (and 
one history of American interven- 
tion in Central America), dearly 
leans to the watery mode. His ac- 
count of the destruction of the 
Maine on February 15, 1898 is 
graphic without being ghoulish; his 
retelling of Commodore George 
Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay on 
May 1 places the reader at Capt. 


Drawing From the Well 


ILLUSTRATION: CHRISTOPHER BING 

Charles Vernon Gridley’s left hand 
(the right being reserved to ac- 
knowledge the famous fire-when- 
ready order from Dewey); his 
treatment of the hunt for Spanish 
vice-admiral Pascuai Cervera en- 
livens an episode often passed over. 

Musicant’s microhistory is more 
compelling than his macrohistory. 
He attempts to set the domestic con- 
text for American belligerence but 
trips over the odd fact and the curi- 
ous characterization (if Mark Hanna 


j Jeannlne DsLombard 

j RADCLYFFEHALL 
, A Woman Called John 
, By Sally Cline 

Overlook Press. 434 pp. $32.50 


known book, The Well Of 
Loneliness. Raddyffe Hall’s most 
vexing problem was not solitude but 
society'. At least this is the Impres- 
sion one gets from leading Sally 
Cline's carefully researched biogra- 
phy of Hall, arguably the early 20th 

I century’s most famous lesbian. 

Like a sculptor creating a like- 
ness out of a block of marble, Cline 
chips away at Hall's turbulent friend- 
ships, family relationships and ro- I 
n lances to expose the contours of 
the complicated personality at their 
center. That this study remains a 
portrait of Hall’s stony exterior, ulti- 
mately offering little insight into her 
hough ts and emotions, is perhaps 
lue to the tact that, with the excep- 
on of a voluminous correspon- 
ence at the end of her life. Hall left 
?ry little In the way of autobio- I , 
■aphical writings, forcing Cline to / i 
aw primarily on the diaries and I t 
unoirs ot Hall's three most impor- I r 
it lovers and, more probfemnti- I o 
cady. Hall's fiction. | a 


Hall's lifelong experience of 
stormy relationships began, not sur- 
prisingly, in her immediate family, 
composed of an absentee father from 
the hinges of British aristocracy and 
an abusive, exploitative American 
mother. Bom in Bournemouth. Eng- 
f; “■ !!' l880, Ma, 'P*rite Radclyffe- 
Hall bved the pained, meditative 
it existence that seems to characterize 
it the early lives of so many writers. 

*- V ie death of Hall's irresponsible, 
y dissoiute father when she was 18 
- left her with enough money to pur- 
i sue her literary interests without 
the need for more mundane employ- 
ment; it also allowed her to escape 
from her mother's new husband, 
whom Cline suggests may have mo- 
lested his stepdaughter. 

Cline would have been well ad- 
vised to abandon her plodding 
chronological approach and open 
her study with one of the more sen- 
sational moments in Hall’s tempes- 
tuous life — the obscenity trials 
over The Well Of Loneliness, forex- 
ample, or one of her tragic iove tri- 
angles— working in the dull details 
I of Halls ancestry and childhood 
where necessary. As it is, Cline's 
dutiful excavation of this info- 
rmation leads her to rely overmuch 
on Hall's fiction for psychological in- 
sight, which in turn leads to over- i 


Hall adopted her masculine look 
only in her forties photo fox 

simplification. (For example, after 
describing an incident in which 
Hall's stepfather cruelly takes the 
child's pet bird away from her, Cline 
notes with the utmost seriousness 
that Hall's “fiction becomes a home 
for defenseless canaries, and power- 
less children attached to canaries.") 

Die adult Hall — or John, as she 
was known socially — Is more inter- 
esting, If not more accessible, than 


the young Marguerite. Those famil- 
iar with Rndclyffe Hall through 
photographs of her in austere mid- 
dle age, sporting tailored tweeds, 
slicked-back hair and a tie, may be 
surprised to find that, although she 
early enjoyed both female lovers 
and what was then perceived as 
masculine dress. Hall was a political 
conservative and a devout Catholic 
who wore only skirts in public 
through tile 1920s and did not cut 
her knee-length blond hair until she 
was almost 40 years oldl 
Hall’s identity as a poet and a les- 
bian emerged during her long rela- 
tionship with Mabel "Ladye" Batten, 
a celebrated mezzo-soprano, com:! 
poser, grandmother and the former 
lover of King Edward VII. The rela- 
tionship ended tragically with 
Ladye s death, which occurred 
while Hall was romping sround the 
English countryside with her new 
lover (and Ladye's young, married 
cousin), Una Troubridge: 

_Over the" ntxt 28' years, 
Troubridge became the classic liter- 
ary wife, subordinating her own ca- 
reer and ambitions to that of her 
beloved, searching out conducive 
writing environments, shielding 
Hati from family and friends during' 
periods of intense creativity,’ he- 1 
glecHng ■ her own 'daughter, and 
finding tiflea for many of Hall's nov- ! 
els. Troubridge celebrated with Hall ; 
over the critical success of her 1926 : 


Musicant spends on the fed 
f7™"' nd fellow expand*! 
A.T. Mahan and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. William McKinley may have 
backed into empire, but he «» 
pushed — hard. 

And even with McKinley the ay 
dence is ambiguous. Musicant ac- 
cepts the contemporary war-hawk 
criticism of McKinley as immobi- 
lized and unable to lead; echoing 
(and repeating) Roosevelt’s compar 
ison of his boss’s backbone to a 
chocolate eclair, Musicant says that 
McKinley, “paralyzed with inded- 
sion." became “a prisoner of his 
natural political passivity." But Roo- 
sevelt discovered that McKinley 
had a knack for winding up with 
what he wanted without having to 
ask for it (including the popular but 
reluctant Roosevelt on the 1900 
ticket), and Musicant, after bemoan- 
ing McKinley's passivity, describes 
the chief executive’s “enormous vic- 
tory" in “asserting presidential pri- 
macy in foreign affairs at a time when 
a raging Congress and inflamed pub- 
lic opinion dictated the opposite." 

Had Musicant continued his 
story beyond the Paris pact that 
ended the war with Spain, perhaps 
he would have reconsidered 
whether empire came to America 
quite by default. The war against 
Spain might have been splendid and 
little, as John Hay said, but the j 
Philippine war, the direct offspring i 
of the figlu against Spain, was bru- 
tal, deadly, agonizingly long and 1 
demoralizing. Americans in the 
Philippines employed tactics chill- 
ingly similar to those that earned 
Weyler the nickname "Butcher" in 
Cuba; the provisioning scandal of 
the “embalmed beef for the troops 
in Cuba faded in the face of shock at 
revelations of the "water cure’ and 
similar atrocities across the Pacific. 
Tlie Philippine war revealed that 
Americans would fight for their em- 
pire; at the same time, by reminding 
them wlml hell war was, it guaran- 
teed that they wouldn't glibly grab 
any more colonies. One such war 
was enough fur this generation. 


Paris starts to parley with Abacha regime 


, 1 '* TT T ILL Nigeria’s educated 
* 1 f\j classes eventually speak 

f T French as fluently as 
they do English? The announce- 
ment a year ago by the country’s 
leader, General Sani Abacha, that 
he intended to make French its seo 
end language was logical enough: 
Nigeria, Africa’s most populated 
nation, Is surrounded by French- 
speaking countries over which it al- 
ready exerts an economic, political 
and, indirectly, military influence. 

The amount of money earmarked 
for education has just been in- 
creased sharply, making it the bud- 
get's biggest single item this year, 
ahead of defence. In January the 
government announced that it was 
vlting up three colleges specialis- 
ing in the teaching of French near 
Jihe federal capital, Abuja. 

This overt friendliness towards 
Paris, one of the Nigerian leaders' 
favourite stopover cities (where the 
national oil company, the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Company, re- 
licntly transferred its European 
; headquarters from London), con- 
.trasts with the regime's frosty atii- 
i vde towards Britain, the country's 
. tvrmer colonial ruler, 
i .T* 1 ' 8 has been particularly true 
>mce Tony Blair became British 
, prime minister last year. His Labour 
, Kwernment has adopted an uncom- 
i promising line towards Abuja over 
human rights. 

i The Nigerian leadership has. on 
I the other hand, behaved in a more 
! | conciliatory manner towards the 
l. States since the appointment 


novel Adam's Breed and supported 
her through the grueling obscenity 
Inals Hint prohibited the publication 
in England of The Well Of Loneli- 
ness. Aware or her and Hall's status 
as the poster couple for female sex- 
ual '‘inversion'' (as described by 
sexologist Havelock Ellis, who 
wrole u “Commentary" forTlie Well 
Of Loneliness and greatly 1 influ- 
enced Hall's views on the biological 
origins of lesbian sexuality’). 
Troubridge even tolerated Hall's 
torrid nine-year affair with her 28- 
year-old White Russian nurse, 
Evguenia Souiine, which continued 
until Hall's death of cancer in 1943. ' 

Hall's passionate correspondence 

with Souiine offers the most sus- 
tained glimpse of the inner work- 
ings of the lesbian icon's mind, ft is 
not, however, an attractive one: In 
her twice-daily letters to the young, 
Russian refugee, Hall ceaselessly 
tries to bully and baby-talk her lover; 
into passivity and dependence; (Ini 
one' letter, a' stern Hall punishes: 
Souiine for her decision to enroll Jq- 
a typing and shorthand court* at t 
Oxford by cutting by ,; JS her, | 
monthly “allowance") The Image 1 c 
that emerges' from these letters, p g 
from the biography itself, is of an to-, j 
secure, domineering woman deter-; % 
mined to mhster the complied™; | , 
female relationships which; at lease g i 
as much as her writing, defined an fl ; •- 

structured’hef life. 


j France seeks 
| to kill speed 
j on the road 

j force Q Borges 

T N i 972 almost ] 7,000 peo- 
[ *Ple died on French roads, la 
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as ambassador in Lagos of William 
H Twaddeli, a career diplomat for- 
merly posted in Liberia. It had 
snubbed his predecessor, an Afro- 
American academic who was per^ 
ceived as being too sympathetic to 
opposition circles. 

Over the past two or three years, 
the French have come to the conclu- 
sion that they have a card to play in 
Nigeria. They are banking on the 
country making a gradual recovery. 
But, along with the rest of die 
international community, they es- 
pouse the ''realistic" hypothesis that 
Abacha will perpetuate the present 
regime in one form or another. 

The French argument is that it is 
a better idea to try to re-establish a 
dialogue rather than remonstrate 
with a regime that is in no mood lo 
heed advice. 

It is an argument that is all the 
more attractive because France has 
recently had to give ground in 
Central Africa and shift its focus of 
influence to West Africa, especially 
around the oilfields of the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

The rapprochement witli Abuja is 
also part of a long-term process: 
France, which under General 
Charles de Gaulle made- the “mis- 
take" of backing the secession in 
Biafra (when Britain sided with the 
federal authorities), has since 
striven to normalise, then improve, 
its relations with a regional power 
that "cannot be ignored". 

Although the number of French 
companies operating in Nigeria has 
decreased since the beginning of 
file eighties, when oil revenues 
generated a steady flow of 


contracts, France now has more 
clout 

This has been largely due to the 
growing influence of the French 
companies Elf and Ibtal in the oil 
and natural gas sector. Elf did par- 
ticularly well under the regime of 
President Ibrahim Babangida from 
1985 on, whereas Total has been 
riding high since Abacha took 
power at the end of 1993. 

Significantly, it was Gaz de 
France (GDF) that salvaged the 
Bonny liquefied gas project (in 
which Elf has a 9take) when it was 
seriously jeopardised by opposition 
from the Italian Greens. Deliveries 
of Nigerian gas will now go not to 
Italy but to GDF9 terminal at Mon- 
toir-de- Bretagne. 

But even the strongest French 
advocates of a constructive dialogue 
with the Nigerian regime admit they 
have been disappointed by its per- 
formance. “The worrying thing," a 
French diplomat who encouraged 
France's present policy says off the 
record, “is that General Abacha 
does not make clear-cut decisions 
on crucial issues: he has not suc- 
ceeded in really modernising tile 
economy or encouraging a national 
reconciliation, nor has he brought 
his country back into die inter- 
national fold". 

Despite promises by the finance 
minister, Anthony Ani, the 1998 
budget, based rather over-optimisti- 
cally on an oil price of $17 a barrel, 
falls far ghort of the expectations of 
the business community and Nige- 
ria's principal creditors. As one 
economist puts it: “It's a budget with 
electoral overtones, in which the re- 


forms are limited to a minimum so 
as not to annoy the nationalists." 

True, the government has 
pledged to privatise the state-owned 
oil refineries, and electricity and 
telephone utilities. But Abacha has 
failed to meet the International 
Monetary Fund’s demand that he 
bring Nigeria's two exchange rates 
into line — the existence over the 
past four years of a “preferential" 
rate of 22 nairas to the US dollar (as 
against 83 on the black market) has 
greatly enriched the regime’s hang- 
ers-on. A list of 800 “priority" pro- 
jects suggests that public funds may 
be about to be squandered. 

The regime Is continuing to rush 
through the transfer of its central 
administration to Abuja. 750km in- 
land. All the ministries, the NNPC, 
the law faculty (once the pride of 
Lagos) and even the national ports 
authority are now based there. This 
will eventually force foreign em- 
bassies lo follow suit. A direct air 
link between Europe and Abuja, by- 
passing Lagos, is shortly Lo be 
established. 

This inevitable redeployment will 
enable Nigeria, a huge country, to 
develop in «i more balanced way. But 
it b also bound lo increase resent- 
ment in the Yoruba southwest, 
which has been Nigeria's economic, 
political and cultural powerhouse 
since independence. 

The stability of the Abuja regime 
— and thereby the confidence of in- 
vestors — depends more than ever 
on its ability to reconcile mice and 
for all the various forces that make 
up the turbulent Nigerian nation. 

(February 15-16) 



ference between lives saved and 
lives lost . . . i- 1.. 1 

Roads kill. The' number of 
deaths may have gone down, but 
there are still too many. That is 
why. the Gayssot bill, announced 
on February 18, marks n further 
vital stage in this long struggle' ! 
against what Is a national scan- 
dal. Its aim is clearly defined: 
to reduce the annual number of 
road deaths from 8,000 to • ■ 
4,000 within the next five years; 

Oue measure will make ex- 
cessive speeding a crime rather 
than an offencei Any driver-' ■ 
caught driving at more than : 1 
SOkmh above the speed limit 1 
will be llable to o Sbc- month jail 


sentence and a maximum line of 
1 50,000 francs ($8,000). There 
is a proviso: only if a driver i& : 1 1 > 
caught speeding twice within a 1 
year will it count as a crime : 
rather than an offence. People 
caught driving 50 kmh : above the > 
limit for the first time will j as 
now, be fined and have polnte 
deducted from thelrllcence.' j 

If I insist on thiB Single aspect j 
of the Gayssot bill — ^ its Inten- 
lion to make excessive speeding < 
: a crime — it is because In 1994 , 
another frarigport minister, I 

Bernard Bossori; sought to in- ; 
troduce similar legislation; the ' , 
difference being that it was even : 
atiffer, since It made no distlnc- ' 


tion between a first and a second 1 

Offence; 1 ' | 

The massed ranks of those - j 
who believed they had a right to 
drive in a manner that was lethal 
bothto themselves and others ’ ■ 
started squealing that the bill 
amounted to an infringemeiit of : 
■ their liberties. Worse, the pro- 
posed legislation managed to : 
arouse the unanimous hostility ' j 
of MPs, whether of the right or 
left, who felt it went too far. 1 ' 

’ A sliftfitly watered-down bill is ; 
about to come before parlia- . ! 

merit It would be nothing short 
of scandalous if It were not 
adopted! ' ; 


Separatists 
refuse to 
soften line 


Vjr assembly of the Basque sepa- 
ratist coalition, Herri Batasuna 
CUB), meeting in Pamplona, ap- 
pointed a new collegiate leadership 
after two months of debate and 
three weeks of internal elections. 
Never before has a list of candidates 
been so meticulously chosen. 

That same day Spain commemo- 
rated the death of a former presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Tribunal. 
Francisco Tomas y Valiente, whose 
murder two years ago by ETA, the 
armed wing of the Basque sepa- 
ratist movement, prompted huge 
demonstrations against terrorism. 
Many other protests have been held 
since then. 

HB’s new leaders, although more 
representative of tin* movement's 
various ideological strands than the 
previous team, do not have die 
‘‘moderate" profile that had been 
hoped for in some quarters. 

The fact that members of KAS 
(Koordinadora Abertzale Social- 
ista), a group representing the most 
radical organisations within ETA. 
are this time in a minority (1 1 out of 
24) could be regarded as a signifi 
cant development. It must also be 
acknowledged that some of the 
most virulent hardliners have been 
ousted from the leadership. But in- 
ternal criticism is still not allowed: 
candidates who openly questioned 
the use of violence have also been 
excluded. 

The daily El Pnis feels that all in 
all there has been "n moderate 
opening up, combined with a dose 
of realism, compared with the foi^ 
mer leadership's reckless policies''. 

The conservative press is more, 
sceptical. ABC believes this is just a 
case of "superficial moderation", im- 
posed for tactical reasons by ETA to 
give H B “a more autonomous air". 

However that may be, the move- 
ment's actual or supposed autonomy 1 
will shortly be pul to the teiV. with 
elections for die Basque parliament 
coming up in eight months, most po- 
litical parties, from- the Basque Na- 
tionalist party (PNV) — the largest 
in the Basque Country — to the con- 
servative People’s party tFP) and 
the Socialists ard having huge diffi- 
culty trying to decide whetlier or not ! 
to start up a dialogue with HB, and 
under what conditions. 1 

■■ The likelihood of any agreement 
on the Basque issue and even on ; 
the anti-terrorist campaign seems to | 
have receded. Gone is the ground- 
swell of tmti-ETA sentiment that fol- 1 
lowed the ! murder of councillor 
Miguel Angel Blanco last July. 

1 1 The ruling PP, 1 1 four 1 of whose 
councillors have been murdered,; 
■ has been accused of h*ying, by its in- 
transigence, "to make political capi- 
tal out of the dead 1 ’ and thud make a 
local 1 breakthrough 1 ' at the future 
Basque elections. ■ j 

As for the 'PNV, 'which has pro- 1 
posed ah- ''‘Unlimited’ 1 ’ dialogue be- 
tween democrats In the hope of 
achieving “a peaceful solutiori to the 
■problem of terrorism", it is ' Sus- 
pected of' having “yielded to' the 
blackmail' of radical separatists" so 
as to wean voters away from HB: 

(February 17) 



18 felHoTifle / FRANCE 

The French culture minister Catherine Trautmann talks 
to Jean-Michel Frodon, Yves-Marie Lab6 and 
Nicole Vulser about the possible effects on the arts 
of the Multilateral Agreement on Investment 

Europe ‘will defend 
cultural exceptions’ 


I N WHAT way t[o you think 
the MAI now being negoti- 
ated by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) is danger- 
ous for die arts? 
t Tile principle of the MAI is offen- 
sive because it regards works of art 
purely as investments, not as cre- 
ations. I also find it offensive that 
companies should be allowed to Im- 
pose their will without the consent 
of governments. Countries should 
be allowed to implement their own 
policies on the arts and education. 

The MAI would end each coun- 
try's policy of arts subsidies and sab- 
otage any European cultural policy. 
If the MAI were to cover the arts, 
everything would go — production 
subsidies, aid to distributors and ex- 
hibitors, the quota systems that pro- 
tect people in the music and 
audio-visual industries, and bilateral 
agreements between countries. 

French film professionals have 
criticised the government for 
keeping the state of negotiations 
secret and underestimating the 
MAI’s impact. What do you 
think? 

I'm surprised at such criticism. 
I’ve raised the issue more than once 
since becoming culture minister, 
both in public and at political and in- 
dustry meetings both here and 
abroad. As with all international 
negotiations, there was little point in 
revealing their tenor while they 


were still under way. But there was 
no secrecy and no underestimation 
of what was involved. 

Isn’t the French position liable 
to be seen as extreme — some of 
our partners are apparently pre- 
pared to be more flexible? 

It's not about adopting an ex- 
treme position, but about being po- 
litically consistent. Since we 
defended the principle of the “cul- 
tural exception" during the Gatt 
talks, we could hardly throw in the 
sponge at die next stage. As regards 
our European partners, this is a 
good opportunity for us to show 
that this is an issue that concerns 
every country, without of course 
wishing to impose our model on 
anyone. But it’s in every country's 
interest to defend its culture. The 
French position has proved that one 
can fight and get results even when 
the odds seem against iL 

Areas qualifying for exemption 
from the MAI’s general princi- 
ples need to be specified. How is 
tills possible when new techno- 
logies are going to open up as yet 
unknown ways of producing and 
disseminating works of art? 

That’s why we've demanded a 
"general cultural exception" that 
will make it possible to include new 
types of creation and dissemination 
as they appear. 

Will France make recognition of 



FINANCE 19 


Talks on cross-border investment treaty collapse 


di iriotta Danny 
WO days of higMtakes nego- 
, dadons over an international 
to liberalise national rules 
foreign investment collapsed 
week. 

Negotiators felled to agree on 
yaking a commitment for the 
39 member countries of the 
Orgmisaiioa for Economic Co- 
operation and Development to 
peihfbr a political agreement at 
irinlsferial meeting in late April, 


A source close to thetalks on 
the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment, which were held at 
the OECD’s Paris headquarters, 
described the MAI as “dead in 
the water for now". 

The MAI was promoted by the 
rich countries' think-tank, the 
OECD, as a way of encouraging 
and protecting more than $350 
billion a year In cross-border 
investment, notably by obliging 
governments to treat foreign in- 
vestors on the same terms as 


domestic counterparts. It would 
have allowed multinationals to 
sue national governments which 
harmed their interests. 

The latest meeting took place 
under mounting opposition from 
environmental, labour and other 
Interest groups. But the real 
sticking point waa the exemp- 
tions for particular industries, 
such as tile French film sector 
(see facing page), demanded by 
national governments. American 
enthusiasm has waned because 


of tensions aver US trade sanct- 
ions legislation — judged to be at 
odds with the treaty. 

Meanwhile the business 
groups which originally spon- 
sored the treaty have lost Inter- 
est as its provisions have been 
watered down. 

Lobby groups which cam- 
paigned for the treaty to Include 
environmental and labour pro- 
tection measures were hopeful 
that last week’s feilure could 
spell the end of the MAI. 


G8 ministers target full employment 


that “general exception” a pre- 
condition for agreeing to sign the 
MAI? And if so, is it the only con- 
dition? 

It’s one of four absolute condi- 
tions: on top of the general cultural 
exception, we’re pressing for the 
dropping of retaliatory procedures 
in trade relations between sovereign 
states, such as the D'Amato and 
Burton-Helms laws. We’re also keen 
for the possibility of a European 
preference to be maintained, and we 
do not want our social welfare sys- 
tem to be affected. 

How does the MAI fit into the 
international negotiations on the 
arts involving France? 

U plays a vital part, first because 
the talks, as I’ve said, are fraught 
with danger. We have 9tated our 


basic long-term principles, particu- 
larly as regards new areas in multi- 
media. And we’re ready for future 
international talks, both at Euro- 
pean level over issues raised by the 
Green Book on Telecommunica- 
tions and Multimedia, and at global 
level, with die Gatt re-n ego lint ions 
within the framework of the World 
Trade Organisation coming up in 
2000. 

But the MAI talks are also an oj>- 
porhinity for Europeans to move 
closer together. They mark a step to- 
wards making consultation between 
European Union culture ministers a 
permanent feature of the landscape. 
The Birmingham meeting on the 
cinema and the audio-visual arts on 
April 5-6 will mark an important 
stage in that process, which should 
result in the setting up of a Euro- 


pean council of culture 

Isn't it n pity that Europe ah** 
seems to be on the defensive! 
A-via die United States? 

As it happens, exactly the i;-. 
site is true. Tile Europeans, ami [ 
licularly the French, have a4y. 
an offensive position. Wen- 
favour of the free movement «!. 
vestment. We’ve made the tin 
sary efforts, and the MAI £. 
that Europe has genuinely i-:! 
ised its forces as regards global 
tion. But globalisation has w ‘ 
accompanied by guarantees. 

It’s the Americans who are one 
defensive, and they who, in 


Larry Elliott argues that 
Sis London summit on 
jobs got it only half-right 

IEN years ago the idea of 
- holding a jobs summit would 
have been inconceivable. 
Vsurgaret Thatcher and Ronald Rea- 
p would never have given the idea 
huse room, arguing that it 
snicked of an old, discredited age 
d demand management, profligate 
jcvemments and irresponsible 
rdc unions. 

, Today hill employment is back on 
I agenda, and those who call for it 
iff no longer treated as social pa- 
j mis. The fact that finance and ein- 
ifamen^ ministers from eight of 
world's biggest economies spent 
weekend discussing It is good 


[cm. 

hat's more, the Group of Eight 
is at least some of the way to- 
-Jsfinding a solution to the prob- 
™-Tne rise in unemployment was 
result of some freak of ne- 


edier than culture, have askedf'l™ “ some freak of na- 

large number of exceptions ifl- V ?° e ff ect but the 

MAI's general procedures. 

(February 15-16) 


Flaubert s fight against the bourgeois within 


Pierre Lepaps 


Correspondence IV 
Gustave Flaubert 
Edited by Jean Bruneau 
BiblkJthdqua da la Rdlade 
(Gallimard) 1 ,500pp 479 francs 


HE artist should no more 

1. appear in his work than God 

in nature. Man is nothing, the work 
is all!" This profession of faith by 
Flaubert comes in a letter to George 
Sand dating from the very end of 
1875, which closes the fourth and 
penultimate volume of this Indis- 
pensable edition of his correspon- 
dence. It provides the key to 
I Flaubert’s letters: they are in every 
sense the reverse side of his oeuvre, 
in other word9 the man. 

Flaubert was so painfully con- 
scious of the way his letters af- 
firmed the first person, which his 
fiction strove to muzzle or elimi 
| nate, that on more than one occa- 
sion he took drastic steps to prevent 
this from happening. 

In his Souvenirs Utferaires, 

J Maxi me du Camp tells how he and 
Flaubert mutually agreed to destroy 
the many letters they had ex- 
changed "when the publication of 
J Lettres de M6rim6e A Une Inconnue 
revealed to us the breach of trust to 
which we were laying ourselves 
open by allowing these private con- 
fidences, where we had freely used 
J ‘proper’ names . . . and opened up 
f our hearts unreservedly, to sur- 


vive." They kept only a handful of 
them. ‘The rest were burnt, and we 
felt a twinge of regret at having de- 
stroyed those pages, which we had 
filled with all that was best in us." 

Sometimes it was Flaubert’s cor 
respondents themselves who did 
the censoring — for the best rea- 
sons in the world, so as not to harm 
the reputation of the Great Writer 
by publishing “improprieties". “My 
friend pushed lewdness too far," 
wrote Ernest Chevalier. “I shall be 
careful to let you have what is wor- 
thy of him.” 

The bourgeoisie of 1880 dreamt 
of an uncontentious, squeaky-clean 
Flaubert. Given the choice, 
Flaubert would probably have pre- 
ferred there to be no Flaubert at all. 
Just his works. His correspondence, 
one of the finest in French litera- 
ture, and one that Andte Gide said 
replaced the Bible at his bedside for 
five years, is a reluctant survivor. 

If Flaubert had not written letters, 
he would doubtless have choked to 
death with sheer rage, pain and 
loneliness. This is particularly evi- 
dent from the letters in this volume, 
which dale from January 1869 to 
December 1875. 

Those were especially dark years. 
They saw the death of his reader 
and comrade, Louis Bouilhet, the 
flop of L’Educatlon Sen timen tale, 
the flaying by the critics of his third 
version of La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine (“my whole life’s work"), 
the death of his mother, the collapse 


of his fortune, the Invasion of 
France by the Prussians, and the 
Commune. 

They were years of anger, disgust 
and exasperation. Of loneliness too: 
Flaubert was only 51 in 1871, but his 
circle of friends was shrinking like 
that of an old man. His only friend 
was Sand, who was 17 years older 
than him. He called her “chfere 
Maftre" and addressed her using 
the respectful “yous" form. She 
used the fam i lia r M tu", made a fuss 
of him, called him her "old trouba- 
dour” and, on occasion, gave him a 
good telling oft 

They were very fond of each 
other but had completely different 
ideas. She was a democrat and a lib- 
eral who wrote books and articles to 
earn enough money to bring up her 
brood at Nohant in relative afflu- 
ence. She believed In progress and 
in the virtue of hope, in other words 
patience. 

Flaubert was, in her words, an in- 
d(col&renx (someone who is in a pep 
manent state of rage). He was 
exasperated by the Second Empire, 
irked by the Commune and indig- 
nant about the Third Republic: "The 
whole dream of democracy Is to 
raise the proletarian to the same de- 
gree of stupidity as the bourgeois.” 

And Flaubert knew something 
about the stupidity of the bourgeois: 
he knew he needed only to look at 
himself in a mirror to observe its ef- 
fects. That stupidity was in his 
blood, his genes and his way of life 


It was waiting to catch him out m 
his use of language, in his pat turns 
of phrase. Tm trying to establish 
whether I do not possess the 32 
qualities of the imbecile," he wrote. 
In another letter: “One has to resign 
oneself to living half way between 
idiocy and raving lunacy." 

Flaubert mistrusted everything, 
and nothing more than his own feel- 
ings. He was a good person at heart 
(as can be seen from his affection- 
ate letters to his niece, Caroline), a 
good son and a loyal friend. But lie 
always felt the urge to wrench him- 
self away from such a compliant atti- 
tude, so fearful was he of detecting 
in it the symptoms of what he called 
“the Joke" — by which he meant 
lies, sentimental nonsense, received 
ideas, and Ideology. 

T HIS volume of correspondence 
is a remarkable record of liter 
ary society in the 1870s, provincial 
life during the Prussian occupation, 
the crisis of the bourgeois Elites and 
the trauma of the Commune. But 
what interests us moBt is Flaubert 
the writer. We would like to find an 
echo of his work in his letters, but 
all we get are hints. Flaubert never 
talks about what he is writing. 

He would go through three cre- 
ative stages. The pre-writing stage 
involved encyclopaedic reading, 
piles of notes, and weeks spent 
scouring Paris for a piece of infor- 
mation that wou(d end up as half a 
line In L’Education Sentimentale. 

Then came the writing stage. His 
correspondents were told not about : 
the actual text, but about the hours : 


JPaqueoce of governments fol- 
fJJJ* deflationary macroeconomic 
, ies and putting up with dis- 
beneflt regimes at a 
wben the most vulnerable 


of pleasure and torture he span] «n'|W SLaf. J 108 '. y“ 1 ” ei ? b,e 
toxicated with ink. It took him by techno- 
eternity to drag each sent&i ^ it '■ 

screaming into the world. I «»*-•' ■ come 11181 G8 

Lastly, there was the I 

stage — meticulous correctioasf- 


; biu * ^come that the G8 
J? lor enhanced employment op- 
for the young, the long- 
many “i"s in the sentence).#* fcd3”d'th«|f'l^J re 2! 8 ant l 
haggling with his publisher. ta and benefit ra ,° f 

reception the book got 'Sin®! ttr^ .*? ,09l f r 

agonising moment when titt le t,,^™™ S J”? J*™ 1 >t sought 
had to brave the outaide fearnmg and 

low writera lapsed Into as i* ta th e oy. f&Jlj 1 pr S enl 18 
rassed silence, others Bhowei* y Uch ap l 

with hypocridcal compliment^ , M^-side 15 not 
friendly critics got hold of theme diasn ™^ “J™*, * . 
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That was also the G8 

once dreaded and eshiW to «■"* ■ they want 
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If, as the new orthodoxy argues, 
the pursuit of macroeconomic poli- 
cies that deliver "sustainable non- 
inflationary growth" are the answer, 
then by now we should be seeing 
some of the benefits. It is 14 years 
since the Mais lecture, so where’s 
the beef? 

According to the accepted wis- 
dom, there is a country where Mr 
Lawson's prescriptions have 
worked. It is called the United 
States. All you need is an Alan 
Greenspan at your central bank 
masterminding monetary policy to 
deliver non-lnflationary growth, a 
Robert Rubin at your . Treasury 
bringing some order to your public 
finances, and a Bill Clinton as your 
visionary leader reforming welfare 
states and embracing global liberali- 
sation. 

A decade after it was seen as a 
sleeping leviathan, the US is now a 
dazzling success. Unemployment is 
plunging, growth Is surging, living 
standards are booming, a new eco- 
nomy is emerging from the 
chrysalid Of the old. 

There is little doubt that 1997 was 
a golden year for the American 
economy, with real wages rising and 
unemployment falling. But econo- 
mists are normally wajy of taking 
one year in isolation, preferring to 
look at, performance oyer * whole 
business cycle. As Larry Mishel and 
John Schmidt of the Economic Pol- 
icy Institute, a Washington-based 
thipk-tank, have shovyn, once ybil 
do that some of the glosB comes off 
the notion that a "new paradigm" 
has been created, across ‘the At- 
lantic. America's reputation rests on 
one indicator 1 — unemployment — 
but i elsewhere Its performance 
leaves a lot to be desired. . ; 


Let’s start with growth rates in 
gross domestic product (GDP) per 
head, a key measure for economic 
performance. If the US really were 
leaving the rest of the world for 
dead, this is one area where it 
Bhould be clearly evident But, as it 
happens, growth in GDP per head 
In the US from 1989 to 1997 aver- 
aged 1.1 per cent a year, Blower than 
in two of the economies currently 
considered basket cases — Ger- 
many and Japan — and on a par 
with the UK, France and Italy. 
What's more, America's GDP-per- 
head growth in the “new economy" 
of the 1990s has been markedly infe- 
rior to the growth enjoyed in the 
two previous business cycles — 1.8 
per cent a year between 1979 and 
1989, and 2.5 per cent a year from 
1973 to 1979. 

B UT even If the U$ is not. 
doing that well in terms of 
GDP per head, surely it is 
outgunnirig the rest when it comes 
to productivity growth? 

Between 1987 and 1995, reat 
gross domestic product per hour 
worked rose by 0.9 per cent a year 
in the US.! Far frxJm bring jhe best 
record in the G7, it was the worst, 
with the exception of Canada. 
Japan’s growth rate was 2:9 per 
cent, Germany’s 3.3 per cent and . 
the UK's 1.8 percent : 

"■ At thiB point, devotees' of the US 
model normally say that the rest of 
the world enjoys faster productivity 
because they are following In the 
wake of America’s lead, and enjoy- 
ing the fruits of a catch-up process.. 1 
Unfortunately this Is not true either. 
The latest data show that Europe 
has nairowed oreliminated thepro- 
duciivity gap with the US. i ■ 


As a result of their analysis, 
Mishel and Schmidt come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion. “Whatever liabil- 
ities a developed welfare state, 
broad social protectiohs and strong 
unions riiay represent for a country, 
no evidence exists to suggest that 
these Institutional arrangements 
lead to slower economic or produc- 
tivity growth.” , 

Mishel and Schmidt — who also 
stress that most workers in the US , 
are working longer and harder for 
less — are a useful antidote to those 
who argue that what Europe needs 
Is a good, strong dose of AmericAn- 
etyle deregulation. 

On the contrary, Europe’s empha- 
sis on training and education could 
mean that it has a well-qualified 
labour force capable of competing 
well in tiie new global economy. 
What it has lacked for a generation 
is sufficient growth. 

It is stlll;taboo to suggest that the 
G8 would be better off — in these 
deflationary times — setting targets 
for unemployment rather than for 
inflation. It! Is a sign of derangement 
to arglie that governments should 
accept responsibility for directly 
creating jobB In the public sector. 
And it is utterly beyond the pale to 
suggest thjat one reason for slower 
growth since :the mid-1970s has 
been the volatility caused by unfet- 
tered capita] flows. 

Still, times change. The, politi- 
cians who are currently chanting 
the mantra “sound macroeconomic 
policies and ; sustainable non-infia- 
tionary growth” were once as cer- 
tain that “love ip al] you need”. And, 
as we have seen from the sabre-rat- 
tling i of the past few weeks; they 
have certainly chapged their mlnds 
about dipL: vri/T -. 


In Brief 


P LANS to create the world’s 
largest drugs company 
through a merger of British com- 
panies Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmlthKHne Beecham were 
called off after the two firms 
failed to agree final terms amid 
signs of bitter recriminations. 
Among the key difficulties was 
almost certainly the prospective 
working relationship between 
the two bosses, Sir Richard 
Sykes of Glaxo and SKB’s 
Jan Laschley. 


H SBC underlined its position 
as the world’s most profit- 
able banking group by notching 
up a surplus of more than $8 bil- 
lion last year. 


T HE UK government an- 
nounced the re-appointment 
of Eddie George as governor of 
the Bank of England. His second 
term will stretch beyond the next 
election and possibly embrace 
the UK’s membership of the 
single European currency. 


A T LEAST 12 million British 
people — more than half of 
the workforce — are heading for 
financial hardship when they 
retire, according to a “pensions 
index” launched by NatWesI 
bank. It found that only 21 per 
cent of workers will achieve a 
pension of $292 per week — the 
minimum that older people say 
is necessary for a comfortable 
retirement. 


G 7 FINANCE ministers 

called for "determined and 
speedy** extension of debt relief 
to a greater number of countries 
as tiie United States reversed its 
opposition to an acceleration of 
the Highly Indebted Poor 
Country Initiative. 


S hareholders in the 

Woolwich, the building soci- 
ety which converted to a bank 
last year, are to receive an unex- 
pected windfall — an average 
dividend payout of $ 170. 


U K RETAIL soles rose at their 
fastest rate for nearly 10 
years In January, reinforcing 
fears that the Bank of England 
will raise Interest rates to keep 
tiie lid on inflation. 


FOR El GIN EXCHANGES 



Starting rates 
PsbruirirZa 

Starting rates 
February IB 

Austraia 

2.4S6Q-2.462 B 

2.4869-2.4698 

Aualiia 

20.79-20.80 

20.94-20.96 

Belgfcjm 

BOJB-Sl.07 

81.46-01.64 

Canada 

2.3382-23400 

2.3050-2.3689 


li.20-11.27 

11-34-11.35 


9.61*8:81 

996-9.99 

Germany ,■ 

2.9649-^9570 

2,9775-2.9796 

Hong Kang 

: i2.72-li.79 

W-ta-ea 

tretertd 1 

1.1870-1.1888 

1.1935-1.1968 

Italy 

2,914-2,917 

2,937-2.940 


2io;i2-2ih37 

20630-206^0 

Natfwr&nclB 

3^306-3^328 

isaei-aasaa 

; Nnv.Zealand 

2^480-2.8632 

23394-2^441 

Norway, . 

12.30-12.30 

- 12^9-12.40 

Portugal. . 

30^-302.70 

304J32-305.il 

Spain 

2®>.39-2SQ£4 

SS2JJE-252.54 

Sweden' 

13.16^13.17 

"1326-1126 

SwlteMlend' 

2^840-20887 

23048-23976 - 

'USA'- ’"V 

; 1.B43d-1fl437 

1 ,6376-1,8382 

..ECU , 

1.4664-1^970 

US060-13Q76 
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1 

Policy Director 
HR & OD Director 


GUARDIAN ffiUWDW* WEEKLY 
Mawiiij, 1 I 


£39,7 12-E40, 585 


London 


a M member of AcUonAid's Corpora*, Directors team, moortina m the n™ m, MB emM. 

dW *° Pmm ' md mxm *' a * 
-b.„^“S 55 l 31 Sto 

and standards and taos1, 'f 0 ^™ 1 '" 8 OTp0,ale ®“«l= Panning, hading 

in these areas. toSSSaJS 3"“^' <tewiWn 8 "“fr 
tomardmameireotasasenlaraSl^^h^ atPatvtstng our Inveetments In global Internal 

agency. Your iJTZEniKrTSil: ZZf ShT “'“'I," 9 7 HR "*■ «* 
wui enhance your strategic and crltlcal^mkta J”*? * ama " and P m| saslonal team, your 

relationships with oor Reglonaftid Country Omxx^TfiJ! dS5 5, nln , B 0ncl mana 9 in 9 aganoy-wlde 

Africa and Lain Amato. Ref43SQW ' issues U “ B ° nlSa “ on d8v8l0p ™P t 

For further In formatter) pleaaa contact us quoting appmorttte nterenee or. ■ a.. _ - 

° r '« ** IQ) 171 asms. fiTTiniilAin 

27th March 1SBS. HSeae note, only ahortllsttd appUcenta will be contacted. HU I lUllHlil 


Working for us, 
working for 
human rights 

JIFMCA DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR 

(Based In London) 

Salary: £21.620 per annum plus relocation package 

Amnesty International (Al) campaigns for human rights through Its 
woridwMe membership. A Development Coordinator l 5 reeded to 
tormufate and coordinate the Implementation of ATs development 
strategy In Sub-Saharan Africa. Based In London, you will also 
provide a support end liaison role for development both within the 
Africa program and within the Al movement, tou must have good 
knowledge of political, social and economic influences on human 
rights developments In SiAr-Saharan Africa, fluency in English and 


rights, sound political judgement and the ability to.develop effective, 
strategies for membership development In the reg/on. Cultural 
serwravtty, ability to represent the organisation, aid work as part of 
of a team are also Ml 

SSS.*S?'ji e “ ton U ** n W“X 80LUK. M 0171 413 
w*l (*4 hoot mmipluit). Ptoooa quota nr. no, AnVM/S, 


. yn im.inrtoml S*ontari>t of AmiMsty lirtemirtkmal 
■odvoly ptwnotoa coibjfil dtvafilty end Equal Oppcrtorrd**, 


amnesty 

international 




Trinity College Certificate (4 -week full-time) for (hose with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


S*s/ t*'***™™?**.*"**, 

I / oxhO'./'oTTnyMOf.co.irk 

OXf-'ORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, :t, OXFOltD STREET W1F 


British Tourist Authority 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES IN BRITAIN 
1998 - 2008 

There could well be a number of conferences due io lake place In Britain 
m the next Tew years which could be of Interest to your work or specific 
interest, but of which you are unaware. This is why British Tourist 
Authority has produced International Conferences In Britain 1998 - 
-2008 » a calendar. of 730jgternallonal conferences with dates, venues and 
contacts. This calendar is available FREE OF CHARGE to overseas 
enquirers. Just fax your request to: 

Pat Moore 

Brltlih Conhnnce and InemUva Buraai, 

British Tourist Authority 
Thnmoa Ihtw. Blacks Rond 
London Wti 9EL 

Q0 4* 181 563 3353 00x0044181563 3257 


t: Development Studies Institute 
ji Up to 230,1 18 pa lito 

Ono (Mtalbly two) tanun-traak potti In dawlopmont 
«M»mW|»lltloal aoonomy. CandkMaa thouM haw a PHD 
dapaaj m asaHart ncotd at naaardi ■ ndactad h acadamlo 
j pi4*ntlonl dwnomndng bom thwxUcd dacfaikwy ttfca, 

I wai oa'iuity In opplicdtenipirful raoawnh an dovatopmaid ■ 
- aauaauihgnaaikladpItiiiyafapraachMj prior «9Mlaica at n 
;, ntfllt otindud In pqotgnduata taochlng. Pnfarad ttwmatlo 
S apaolaHiitlonp am; Intamptinnil nnonomlpp; Inplltutlannl 

: PcoMfflhtiionnanilatolepndfrarttitpmlranmnlFanxw 

f P®*** Mm# P'otawnee mlghl ha glvin to ■ Latin Amadoan . 
I "Ohool ipaoUaatloii bnportmn h ittnahtd to 0w hMhoM 
oapablllly to Intniiot oraitlvely within the hilwodoi 

OdartlicIphiiiyinvIwnHntwidoriMiWIonoflhpOei 
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IF YOU’RE 
AMBITIOUS TO 
SUCCEED, 
YOU SHOULD 
READ THIS AD! 


Why? Because wa're-offering you the chance to take the or* 
career-related MA of Its kind In Uie world. Vdu can study lor 
ft In your own time by distance learning, and if you fro 
extensive professional experience, you don't necessarily need 
to be a post-graduate (but you will need strong analytical sift 
and a good command of English). | 

Our unique two year course leading to an MA in Hass 
Communications will be of Interest to every ambitious 
medlafcommunlcalion Professional and Student of mria 
Issues who wants to enhance their career potential. The course 
starts tn April and October each year and Is run by the Centre kr 
Mass Communication Research at Leicester University. CMCfl 
has an International reputation lor excellence as one of dk 
world's oldest, best known Centres of media scholarship. 


programme director 

Laos £22,145 

In all of Its work, SCF/UK tries to make a reality of children^ rights. Achieving this Is 
the com of SCFb programme In Laos. 

SCFhas been working In Laos since 1972 and has successfully established tissff aa one 
of the foremost aid agencies In the country. Wa began by provfding assistance to the Hmong 
peopte fleeing the bombing in the 70s and continued emergency support until 1982. when 
wb ware able to develop programmes In health and education. We now focus on mother and 
did health In the south and pra and primary school teacher training and currlctium 
development at national level. Inckxling Integrated education In 34 sc hods. 

These programmes are Implemented through government structures at national, 
provincial, district and village levels. SCF la most effective in Influencing policy and practice 
at al levels through creating models wNch can ba replicated, sharing our experience of 
micm-lavel work both from within Laos and globally. 

You will manage and develop IhB programme through a team of Lao programme and 
administrative alaff. You will have substantial senior management experience of developing 
long-term programmes through government, demonstrating skills in staff management and 
development, strategic planning, financial management, monitoring and evaluation and 
strong analytical and senior representatlon/negotlatlng skiBs. 

The posl has accompanied status and Is ottered on a 25 month contract, with a salary 
of £22, 145 which should be tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package 
hchxfiig accommodation, nights and other living expenses. 

For further details and application form, please writs to Esmb Dobson, Overseas 
Personnel, SCF, 1 7 Grove LanB, London SE5 8RD, or fax 0171 793 7610. 

Closing dele: 3rd April 1998 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. ^ 

Save the Children I 

■ Working for a better world for children 
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FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT: ACCOUNTING/AUDITING 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

Raquiramfaiiti: B.Acc (Hans) plus 3 years articles at a registered firm of chartered accoun- 
tants. 

Job description: Lecturing subjects In Accounting and Auditing. 

Data of aaiumpflon of dutlsi: As soon as possible. 

FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
DEPARTMENT: 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND EXTENSION 

Senior Lecturer: 
Quantitative Methods 

Requirements: An appropriate Ph.D or Master's degree with extensive research and 
teaching experience at University level. 

Job description: Teaching of under- and postgraduate courses and supervision of stu- 
dents; research; provision of advisory and consultancy services to farmers and institu- 
tions, 

Data of assumption of duties: As soon as possible. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanima at (+264-81) 206-3151 or Ms Monica Haifa at 
(+264-61) 208-3102. 

Closing date: 28 March 1998. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund/gratuity scheme • medical aid scheme • annual bonus • housing 
scheme • generous leave privileges* relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable contract period. 

Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a cur- 
riculum vitae stating full details of present salary notch, increment date, 
the earliest available date when duty can ba assumed and including 
three referees should bB submitted to: The Head, Recruitment and 
Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, 

Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made via fax 
(+284-81 ) 206-3843/ 206-3003 or E-mail: akanime®unem.na. 
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ANGLIA BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Head of School: Professor Hugh Jenkins 

MBA 

Danbury and Cambridge 

Achieve a competitive advantage for yourself and your organisation by taking 
one of Anglia Business SchooEs high quality and innovative MBA 
programmes. These programmes develop executive leadership through the 
ability to think strategically and resolve complex real Life management issues. 
You can enrol on: 

The Executive MBA - an established international management programme. 
or join one of our new specialist MBAs (full time and part time): 

MBA - Marketing 

MBA - Financial Management I 

MBA - Business and Systems Management 
For further details of these challenging and rewarding programmes contact; 
Danbury: Alice Gregson or Annabel Hunt. Tel: +44 1245 22551 J ext 3832 Fax: 
+44 1245 224331. Danbury Park .Campus, Essex, Ehglancl CM3 4AT 
Cambridge: Linda Lawrence. Tel: +44 1223 36327/ ext 2228. 

Fax; +44 1223 365033. Management Development Division, East Road, 
Cambridge, England XB1 JPT. 

E-mail: Jknowles@ bridge. anglia.ac.uk . 


Anglia Polytechnic University 
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GUARDIAN 


Association of Commonwealth Universities 

UHIVEHSITY POST REF „ 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 
Malawi 
Malawi 
Malawi 
Malawi 
Malawi 
Malawi 

■ Wes Undies {Barbados) 


L Computer Education 
P/AP/SL/L Radiology 
P/AP/SL/L Patliofogy . 

P/AP/SL/L Basic Medical Sciences 
P/AP/SL/L Clinical Sciences 
P/AP/SL/L Community fiealih 
P/AP/SL/L Geography & Earth Sciences 
SL Coastal Zone Management 


W4S450 

W46443 

W46444 

W46445 

W4B446 

W46447 

W46448 

W4B460 

W464B1 

W46471 


HONG KONG 

Hong Kong 
Hong Kong 
HK Polytechnic Unlv. 

R5S3 N£Wze aland 

AucHand 
Auckland 
Auckland 
JJSlf Auckland 
tiigs Canterbury 
<: h&, Canterbury 
:/ly§ Canlerbuiy 

REST OF THE WORLD 

Belling INTI Management 


AP/ASP Organic Chemistry 
P Chair of English 

AP/ASP Ho9p4ta llty/T ou r/sm Management 

Dean School or Business and Economics 

L Him. Television & Media Studies 

L Engineering Science 

SL Centre for Professional Development 

L Biochemistry 

SL/L Political Science 

L Russian 


W46455 

W4645B 

W46459 


W464B6 

W4B4B7 

W464S8 

W464G9 

W4B4B3 

W464B4 

W464B5 


* < i V* i uol ' ,ri V Ir,il iwaiiaflGin 
3 College. Rep. ol China 
r? [T'f.i Coventry, UK 

'•■/••Vis 

Oxford. UK 
0xford ' UK 


W46456 

W46449 

W46470 


SL/L Business Department 
Dlrector/P Centre lor Ihe Sludy of Forgiveness 
& Reconciliation 
R Economic History 
P Economics 

P - Profassar.AP Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant Professor; R - Readership 
M SBnior ^cturer.L ■ Lecturer; AL ■ Assistant Lecturer. v 

i vfe's E« r 5l? ,r 11 01 any 01 abDM a,afl vacancies please contact the 

hi. .■■■■'* Appolntminl. Department, ACU, 3B Gordon Square. London WC1H GPF UK 
Hu - #1 JSTJS+* 4 171 •!? *«« w *- .n.lphin. 1 ; "S *4 171; M Mil: 
i J .-Vi*; i ISEliSj, “i't - "* 1, qll . oll ”° "“miter of potl{s). Dstalls will bo 

' il **| "» ■Irmall/llrml claao post. A somplo copy of Iho publlcollon Appointments 
'■ •'■"'is ^« = “ u,l,nnlll ‘ s ‘ '"eluding snbinlpllon dolalls. In ovallablo Irom 

Promoting ertucattomt co-operulon throughout the Commonmatth 



UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 

Sente f or Research Into Snort and 
Distance learning programmes 

The Canlro tor Research Into Sport and Society offare tha fobowInQ 
coliimo lo physical otijcallortellsls, oporto end recreation manasere 
end those with an Interest in sport: 

M.Sc Sociology of 8port 

M.So Sociology of Sport (Physical Education) 

M.8o Sociology of Sport (Sports Management) 

This Is an opportunity lo sludy Irom home on our unique 2 year, part- 
time programmes. Course materials include specially commissioned 
comprehensive readings and video lectures from over one hundred 
International experts, presented In a format tailored to meet a wide 
variety of Interests and needs. Sludent support Is given by post, fax 
and e-mall and Bludant vtsrts are welcomed. 

For further details write to: 

The Secretary (QW) 

CnsaLMwaf/yofLafcMtar, 14 Settabury Road, Latoeater LEt 7PQ 


Promoting excellence Irt University leeching and research" 


FAIRFAX 


■0-E5HS52? 


, *“ a <*“K««iL?aiS 
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l ifisfflad Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
L A l School of Advanced Study 
UE8U University of London 

MA in Understanding and 
Securing Human Rights 

The Institute of Commonwealth Studies offers a 12-month 
MA In Understanding and Securing Human Rights open 
to both full and part-time Btudents. 

The degree, which is Interdisciplinary in nature, is open 
to holders of a good honours degree In any subject and is 
intended both for aspiring academics and for persons 
who are or wish to be human rights professionals. 

Leading authorities analyse human rights from the 
perspective of history, philosophy, law and the social 
sciences. Serving professionals from human rights 
agencies based In London analyse the practicalities of 
their work and explain their techniques. Placements with 
human rights agendas can be arranged. 

For further information contact: Mre Rowena 
Kochanowaka, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 

28 Russell Square, London WC1B EDS. 

Closing data: 31 May 1998. 
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streetcars of her home- 
town of St Louis. Missouri, 
shaped the life of Martha 
Gellhorn, who has died, aged 89. 
Her suffragette mother and doctor 
father had raised, her to confidence 
bd campaigning,, and, as a child, 
tbe'bad freedoms her peers did not; 
jfje roamed the city alone on those 
tars. looking in on lives unlike her 
own. “One bends one's one twig and 
it stays bent,” she drawled long after. 
She was briefly collegiate at Bryn 
flaw, she was a cub reporter aur- 
tjriiig on a diet of doughnuts. Then 
i!21, in 1930, her life began with a 
?teerage-class passage to Europe, 
?75 and a Suitcase. She went to 
hris to become a foreign corre- 
L-fl>ndenLju9t like that. 

Jr Even for a girl who looked, as site 
fl:«e remarked, like the cartoon 
tharacter Betty Boop — all batted 
eyelashes — and had limitless in- 
; Aidancc, it did not happen quite 
like that. Gellhorn sold any old writ- 
in? she could and got n “very bigh- 
ts education — standing room at 
(round level to watch history 21s it 
'lappencd". 

Her learning process involved 
European poverty and politics and 
d affair, later a short mai linge. 
'ith the radical journalist Berlnind 
w Juuveual. Tlie process also cuv- 
, tf td returning to — and crossing— 

, .'jnerica, walking in on an oil boom 
, don the great Russian film direc- 
. 'T Sergei Elsenstein. who was fail- 
Ft 10 Aim in Mexico, and writing 
. w first novel. It took her on to the 
.ft^Jofthe Federal Relief Agency, 
' I m which she filed reports on the 
“'ts of the forgotten poor, which 
■ tad like epic captions for Depre9- 
‘-■cn photographers: she wa9 sacked 
I ^inspiring local revolutions. 

ft allowed her the naivety to 
®ge room and board from H G 
ftta in London, where she wrote a 
^eye-witness account of a south- 
^nvnehing she later admitted that 
joe had never seen; and to accept 
S 8 "ff r °f President Roosevelt and 
„ Eleanor — her mother’s 
2®P%J*ng friend — to stay in the 
hne House, which was pretty 
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homey then. She put up' there in 
Abraham Lincoln's bedroom and 
was fed regular meals during an 
awkward patch, when her furious 
1 moral righteousness made her 
otherwise unemployable. 

There 9he finished The Trouble 
I've Seen, fiction baaed on her 
underclass investigations. It was 
published in 1936, with her portrait 
blonde and elegant, on its dust 
jacket; this was a titillating combina- 
tion and a success. She was immedi- 
ately celebrated, hilt fled the hoopla 
by holidaying in Florida. 

At a Key West bar called Sloppy 
Joe's, she ran into Ernest Heming- 
way. bulky in his “odiferous Basque 
shorts". Two big celebs in a small 
town. Hi9 books had been her mod- 
els. She said so. He had seen her 
face on Trouble. All afternoon and 
evening, they drank Papa Doblcs, 
two-and-a-half jiggers of white Bac- 
ardi rum. juice of two fresh limes, 
swirled in a rusty electric blender. It 
sounds like a Hollywood "meet- 
cute" — she walked into the bar in a 
black dress and high heels, with her 
lerrific mother in tow. Tile Baenll 
and Bogart versions were merely re- 
makes. She seems to have thought 
>he had found the |>artner her nerve 
deserved. Hemingway was bunked. 

He was also married and off In 
cover tiie Spanish Civil War. She de- 
cided to join the fight and him (per- 
haps not in that order), this lime 
with a rucksack and $50. a letter of 
introduction from Collier’s maga- 
zine. and a notion that the "correct 
response to a war against fascism 
was simply to be present on the 
right side". She thought that war 
correspondents reported the battle- 
field, and was surprised, but willing, 
when one suggested that a descrip- 
tion of ordinary life in besieged 
Madrid was worth sending home. 
Collier’s printed the piece, put her 
name on their masthead, and there 
she was, a war correspondent and 
Hemingway’s lover. 

One editor at Collier’s appreciated 
and trusted her copy and, for eight 
years after that, she could go where 
she wanted and write what she saw. 
*1 had the chance to see the life of 
my time, which was war." Her base 
was a house outside Havana, which 



loner*, said Martha Gellhorn photo jam e sown 


she had made over for Hemingway 
and herself. They married and set- 
tled in. They worked on fiction. Bui 
Gellhorn wanted to be in on the war 
at last breaking out in Europe. 

She reached London and followed 
the action in Europe and North 
Africa as closely 89 she could with, or 
usuaUy without, official permission, 
and with directions from friends in 
useful places. She advanced 
recklessly up through Italy with the 
Allies. Hemingway’s telegram to her 
there read: “Are you a war 
correspondent or my wife In bed?" 

He eventually came after her. 
Their rivalry was not friendly any 
more. She seems to have been 
Hemingway's personal bullshit- 
detector, especially when she coldly 


watched him holding court in a Ijon- 
don hospital after a drunken acci- 
dent. Gellhorn stowed away on a 
D-Day hospital 9hip and went 
ashore at Normandy. Hemingway 
crossed the Channel as officially as 
possible, but did not land. 

She then loosely attached herself 
to the 82nd Airborne Division 
through the bitter 1944-45 winter of 
tiie Battle of the Bulge, and also to 
its leader, the heroic General James 
Gavin. She was present when the 
chaotic mass of the Russian army 
swarmed up to the other Allies. She 
was in newly-liberated Dachau, at 
the apex of her anger, when peace 
was declared. 

About all of these places and peo- 
ple she wrote simply. An American 


prose style of Shaker plainness. She 
believed real reporters did not take 
notes, but knew Instinctively what 
remained forever important — 
trivia, the tone of the times. 

It seldom included any utterance, 
or even mention, of a potitidan. “All 
politicians are bores arid liars and 
fakes. I talk to people," she said. To 
read her dispatches (collected as 
The Face Of War and The View 
From The Ground) is to be granted 
instant access to where she was, 
whenever it was. 

The business in peace was to set- 
tle down. Gellhorn was courted by 
Tom Matthews, a recently-retired 
editor of Time magazine, with a Mt 
Rushmore profile and a sound 
mind, and they married. But he 
wanted an urbane life in Britain, and 
she missed the excitement of the 
fight against fascism. “I am a loner. I 
am not a team player," she said once 
— she could certainly be unsocia- 
ble, abrupt and grand — and 'The 
ideal is to live five blocks away from 
a man who makes you laugh anti is 
wrapped up in his work". The mar- 
riage petered out after nine years. 

And so, by the 1960s, she was 
wandering again, her association 
with Collier's had lapsed with her 
editor's death in the 1940s: there- 
after, she had often to give herself 
assignments, and pay her own ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, with help — j 
which she remembered as rather 1 
minimal — from the Guardian, she 
ivachi.-d Wiliam in lvHii) lo report 
tin- war Inf which she wn> 1 
aMhaini'd) that confirmed Ameriia 
as a culunial power. 

Her long perspective eventually 
became valued again, when she re- 
turned to Madrid at the lime ol | 
Franco’s death, or to Castro’s Cuba, | 
where she saw, in the splendour nf 
the full-grown trees now filling the 
garden of her o\d home, "the years 
of my life made real". At 80. she 
took off to inquire into die US inva- 
sion of Panama, stroppy as ever. 

She dined with tiie BBC's John 
Simpson on his way to Bosnia. She 
saw off the East-West nuclear con- 
frontation 9he most feared. She be- 
came part of the century’s image 
bank. Tb the end, this fierce pacifist 
reported drinking red wine or iced 
Scotch with the children and grand- 
children of fighters she had known. 


Veronica Horwell 


Martha Gellhorn, journalist, born 
November 8, 1908; died February 
15, 1908 


Writer in step with the German century 


Ernst JQni 


iger 


death of Ernst JUnger at the 
w?™ of 102 ends both a 
Jfcndary life packed with dramatic 

controv ersy and literary 

ft? ement ’ a* 111 a momentous 


! anialb ; 


« in r war ' in which lie served 
Jj* offer „„ u,* Western FronL 
seven ,.® urVlve d being wounded 
2 "’Wte Ms classic’ ac- 
Sect neST'S wartlre Storm Of 
Writln S WES lust ! 
nakS? l? f 1 Mile range of activity, 
him one of the 20th cen- 

! h c eW ' ,lore ^ V 1 

ssSsassaf 


teenage revolt led him first to join I 
the WandervOgel youth movement, I 
arid then to enlist in the French For- 
eign Legion, an episode entertain- 
ingly recalled in his book African 
Diversions. Brought back from the 
Sahara by an anxious father, he was 
just in time to join the army at the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Jtinfeer’s' 
heroic cbmbat experiences in fife 
.trendies wop him Germany’s top 
i decorations, the Iron Cross and the' 
iPotir le Mirite riiedal, the coveted , 
!“BlyeMak". ' ** 

, It also led him to formulate ft 
: theory pf total 'war as the nahiral 
i element of modern ipan. Tiie ide&s 
expressed' iri his war boolre of tiie 
1 eariy 19208 iltefe the antithesis of the 
jpadfism Implied in Remarque’s. ^D' 
i Quiet Cm Thfe Wesferri Frririt Jtlriger . 
I gloried 1 in tiie shpt arid shell, the 
I miick anfl 1 'pick of corpVadely com- 
: b^prtian^ti^Wfor te&rlngdowri 
I the bd'urg«)js c»mplacencje8 of foe 
j previous c^qturyJ Ah ardent riatidriaL',' 
1st, wh6" despised : the'detnodra^ of; 


the Weimar Republic, JUriger none 
the less fought shy of the rising 
National Sotiali^t movement, reject- 
ing an invitation to become a Nad' 
;MP in 1927. He preached a 
revolutioriary/ reactionary creed, 
uniting nationalism and Bolshevism 
to talise his ideal of a society run 
! by worker-Soldler technocrats. 

I Quitting the pmyto 1923, JtLnger’ 
j studied zoblogy' hi Leipzig arid 
! Naples! and began a lifetime habit of 
travelllrig the world. Until' the Nazi 
sefrure of pov/er In 1933, liis base 
: was Berlin, where his friends^ ranged 1 
; firofo Dr Josef Goebels oil the 1 right ’ 
Ito Bertolt Brecht oil the left 'He 1 re; 
fused exile latter the Nazi takeover^ 

: teDbig a friend with ley’ disdain 1 : 1 "I ; 
; have chosen a high plfce from whe^e ’ 
i I can watqh peojife devopr ?ach Oti)er, 
like' bugs”. Tills 'attitude , of aristo- ' 
! cratid: detachment Wds reflected* in 
■ his' anti-Nazi allegory On Ihri 1 Mari 
! ble Clfrfe, phfrli^hed hi 1939 mid shb! 


1 it had becorhe k 1 bestseller. 1 


J linger rejoined the army on the 
outbreak of the second world war, 

; which he spent as a staff officer to 
occupied Paris, his duties leaving 
him time to cultivate Cocteau, 
COline and Picasso. J linger was' 
close to the aristocratic army off!- 
jeers plotting to overthrow Hitler, 
j but when th^ bomb plot; of July 20, 
1944' misfired, he wad dismissed;. 

, from tiie army in disgrace, 
i | Hi6 eldest son Ernstl wad not so 
! lucky: arrested for ids resistance ac- 
j tivities, he was forced to join a sui- 
cide squad in Italy he fell, at 
; Carrara. Devastated) jUnger wrote 
and privately circulated The Peace 
i— a call to ; Europe’s youth tq tran-. 

! Bcend nationalism and buihji a united' 

: continent 1 ' .. 

; : In 19^, Hri.fripved tp the village of 1 
;WUfiingen oq the ' Swabian Alps, ' 
iwhlch reriihtoeq hid homfe for fhe 1 
i r^st of H16 jifeijHere ho held .court lift' 
,a mandt hoqse yvhich double^ as a . 
j museum of wartime mementoes and 
j a ■ home, for JUnger’s vast collection 
lofinSecto. A str^m' of J idijfors — 
wnter^llke,^qrg^AIlpdrto Moravia 
arid Bruite Cbabwfl; politician's like 


Mitterrand and Kohl — were re- 
ceived with old-world courtesy. 

His flair fof stirring bp contro- 
versy, however, was shown again 
■Vrith the publication of hii “drug di- 

aries' 1 , detailing his experiments with 

LSD, mescaline and psylocybto. His 1 
post-war novels Included 'prophetic' 
dystopias on the place of men in a' 
world increasingly dominated by 
technology, : lifre Heliopolis, The 
Olass Bees arid! Eumeswil. 

, JUnger ‘sharply divided 1 critical 
opinion on his place in the literary 
pantheon, in ’ Britain, th6 critic 
George Stetaei- berated Jtlnger hs a. 
dandy and .aesitiiete imntune' tb tiie 
'sufferirig of ordinary people, While 
! nieii 'of the left like J P Stern and Stu- 
art Hobd, his translator, rated him In 
tiie late 1940s as the most important 
■wfritef working in Gemiariif. in old 
age he' rinjoyed his cult status wldch 
he probably considered his due. 1 


Ntgal Jbnbri j 


Ernst JQngor, vfrlter; soldfer; scirinttet, 
bom March 29. 1895; died Feb/u 
17,1998 





Chess Leonard Barden 


Strange birds of a feather 


^JRHERE are times when, 
m even In die most urban of 
m environments, a still and 
empty sky suddenly becomes 
full of birds. Perhaps the most 
dramatic examples are the 
swirling, spiralling crowds.of 
starlings, thousands strong, 
which fill the city sides before 
roosting on warm buildings. 

In the early morning here I 
can watch a colony of gulls rise 
from a nearby landfill site and 
form a living aerial cylinder 
which rotates until the gulls 
disperse to school playing fields 
to hunt where football boots 
have scuffed the turf. 

Interestingly these colonies 
contain a mixture of Bpecies and 
always include a few blnck- 
bacUed gulls wliich are twice the 
size of the common gulls but 
seem to coexist quite peacefully. 

One of the most fascinating 
bird flocks I've seen this water 
consists of what 1 call the car- 
park birds. Pied wagtails are 
small, black and white, sort of 
half-timbered birds, which seem 
to have a neurotic bobbing, tail- 
flicking twitch. But this is not a 
display of nervousness, It’s 
more like the movements of a 
boxer who ducks and weaves so 
as to become a difficult target 
and find the opening for attack. 
The pied wagtails like open, 
puddly places to hunt inaects 


and have taken to car-parks and 
open spaces in towns. 

This winter, all the pied wag- 
tails in this town, between 30 
and 100 birds, have gathered In 
the evenings to form a bouncing, 
flicking flock around the 
grounds of a college before 
settling down to roost in a group 
of Leyland cypress trees in a 
nearby garden. 

Bird flocks are not just visu- 
ally exciting, they make a most 
Incredible noise, as I discovered 
a couple of days ago. Drawn 
towards the far end of die woods 
for no particular reason other 
than there just might be one, I 
wandered the tangle of animal 
pathways until a reason found 
me. 

This weird finger of woodland 
points south between fields, a 
strip regenerated after the up- 
heavals of excavation in the last 
century which left pits and 
mounds like the aftermath of a 
bombing strike. Recolonised by 
hawthorn, elder, ash, birch and 
oak, there’s a strange mixture of 
scrub under the wiry trees. Just 
as flail cutters have battered the 
hedges along the lanes, so have 
the recent furious storms flailed 
through this wood, cracking up 
old thorns, smashing down trees 
leaving splintered trunks and 
white gashes. 

The noise began like muffled 
radio static and intensified into 
an insane twittering, an eviary 


1 Inform (4) 

2 Greek goddess 
(7) 

3 Pipe conveying 
voice (8,4) 

4 Art movement 
led by Picasso 
(6) 

6 Greek fetter (5) 
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babble of what seemed like 
hundreds of invisible birds. This 
adrenalin-charged row seemed 
both carnival and riot Shadowy 
forms flitted through the upper 
branches as others were 
recruited into the vortex. But 
this rave of birds was very 
aware. Aa I scrambled towards it 
there was a sudden hush — a 
thousand watching eyes in a 
crushing silence. 

Whatever was being communi- 
cated had nothing to do with this 
gatecrasher, so I kept still, 
thought Invisible thoughts, and 
the birds started up again. This 
was a gathering of the thrush 
clans — a mutation. Most were 
fieldfares, there may have been 
redwings, but there were mlstle 
thrushes too. 

What were these throstles up 
to? Called bjorktrast in Sweden 
and gratroat In Norway, were 
the fieldfares psyching them- 
selves up for the journey north? 
Was this a parliament to thrash 
out the sexual politics of spring? 
Mlstle thrush, otherwise known 
as storm-cocks, are 9aid to be 
omens of bad weather — were 
they announcing or summoning? 

This inter-species flocking ex- 
pressed forces of the cosmos, a 
state neither completely chaotic 
nor yet ordered. On some collec- 
tive decision, the mutation flew 
into the field, where each indi- 
vidual bird fell silent, gazing 
gravely into the wind. 



winners of the Christmas Com- 
petition: Dennis Ash, of Exeter, has 
won the £100 first prize, and the two 
runners-up, who get £50 each, are 
William Vernon, from Venezuela, 
and Sheila Latham, from Rome. 

Congratulations also to Geir Hel- 
gemo and Tor Helness of Norway, 
who won the Macallan International 
Pairs Championship in London in 
January. “Won” is an understate- 
ment — they had sewn up the event 
with two matches still to play, and 
their fioal score beat all previous 
records by miles. It was a feat of bril- 
liance, remarkable for the way they 
consistently demolished the best 
pairs in the world. Nicola Smith and 
Pat Dawes, the long-time top British 
ladles, Finished second — a magni- 
ficent effort, and a pity that it was 
overshadowed by the Norwegians’ 
achievement Sabine Auken and 
Daniela von Arnim, from Germany, 
completed an excellent ladies’ per- 
formance by finishing third. 

I promised you a few weeks ago 
that I would let you know how my 
partnership with Andrew Robson 
fared in the Macallan. We finished 
sixth, which, I.regret to say, was one 
place behind Jeff Meckstroth and 
Tony Forrester. I am hoping that 


I grandmaster dlite, the annual 
Hoogovens event at Wjjk aan Zee, 
confirmed that Garry Kasparov still 
holds the whip hand over the Inter- 
national Chess Federation (Fide) in 
the credibility struggle between 
rival world champions, 

Vishy Anand and Vlad Kramnik, 
Kasparov's selected duo to play a 
match for the right to be his chal- 
lenger in October, shared first prize 
with 8 V13. 

In contrast, Fide'a champion, 
Anatoly Karpov, whom Kasparov 
recently dismissed as “like Bobby 
Fischer, a player Grom the past”, 
played rune rounds without a single 
win and wa9 nod to bottom before a 
late recovery brought him to 50 per 
cent It was still a dismal perfor- 
mance for a player who holds the 
all-time career record of 150 tourna- 
ment first prizes.' 

Michael Adams was equal third, 
a point behind Anand and Kramnik, 
which was an even better result 
than it looked for the British 
number one. Adams, who spiced up 
his normal offbeat opening rep- 
ertoire for the recent Fide knock- 
out championship, seemed to use 
up his entire repertoire of new 
ideas in mainline openings there, 
and was back to his old routine of 
improvised, homespun variations at 
Wjjk. He played the Four Knights 
And Bishops openings feebly as 
White, and fell into trouble by 
repeating a line that had served 
him badly against Nigel Short at 
Groningen. 

Despite two successive defeats 
in mid-tournament, Adams had 
gained confidence from his Gron in- 
geo success and won several 
games in good style. His lack of 
prepared systems in the early 
stages of play is so pronounced, 
however, that this alone stops him 
being firmly established in the 
world's top six. 

Adams should follow Kasparov. 
Karpov and the other top grand- 
masters and invest some of his 
£200.000 Groningen prize money in 
hiring a trainer-cum-theoreticnl 
researcher who could give him the 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


one day Andrew will be able to for- 
give me! We might have been able 
to reverse those placings had this 
deal not occurred against the run- 
away winners. The result caused 
much hilarity when it flashed up on 
a screen in the Vugraph theatre — 
needless to say. it was all my fault. 

But, 1 ask you, was wltat I did re- 
ally so terrible? Here was my hand 
at Game All: 

4AKQ54 ¥654 ♦ J 43 *KQ 

Andrew and I were playing a strong 
no trump of 15-17 points, so that was 
, my choice of opening bid. You may 
feel that with the doubleton honour 
in clubs, weakness in the red suits 
and such powerful spades, I ought to 
have opened one spade rather than 
1NT — and after what happened. I 
might very well agree with you. Hel- 
gemo, on my left, doubled 1NT for 
penalties, and the next two players 
both passed. What would you do 
with my hand now? 

Well, if I could gain the lead, I felt 
that I had a good chance of taking 
six or seven trickB — . and If the 
spade suit did pot provide five win- 
ners, then I was unlikely to improve 
matters by retreating to two spades. 
The good news was that I did gain 


grounding and ideas in mate, 
openings that are his main 
ness. Here’s a typical Adana c 
from Wijk — nondescript opeay 
play redeemed by an endgamTh 
virtuoso style: 

Adams v Van der Sterren 

1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nf6 3 Nc3 Ncfil 
g3 Bc5 5 Bg2 dfl 6 d3 a6 7U 
0-0 8 Be3 Bxe3 9 &e3 dS » 
exd5 Nxd5 11 Nxd5 Qxd6 II 
0-0 Qd6 13 Qel Bd7 14 ftn 
Rae8 15 Qf2 f5 16 d4 exd4 1! 
Nxd4 Qe5 18 Rfel Re7 19 d 
Nd8 20 Rd2 Bc8 21 Qf4 Nil 
22 Nf3 Qc5 23 Qd4 Qxd4 2j 
exd4 Rxel+ 25 Nxel Re8 8 
Nd3 a5 27 h4 g6 28 a3 Kg72! 
b4 axb4 30 axb4 Nd6 31 Nd 
Nf7 32 Nxf7 Kxf7 33 Kf2c6H 
d5 cxd5 35 Rxd5 Re7 36 Rrj 
Be6 37 Rb5 Bc8 38 Rb6 Kd 
39 Bd5 Kd8 40 c4 Kc? 41 HE 
Bd7 42 b5 b0 43 Kf3 Rel 41 
KF4 Be8 45 Kg5 Rgl 46 U6 
Rxg3 47 c5 hxc5 48 b6* 01 
49 Rd6 Resigns. 
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Judit Polgnr v Vishy Anand. ^ 
1098. Polgnr holds her own Qt ^ 
ter witli ail the top men except ft 
Kasparov, Kramnik and Anand. & 
at last laid one of the bogeys in t- 
week’s diagram. How does 
(to play) win quickly? 

No 2511s 1 ... Qxe5? 2 QJ; 
Nxh7 3 Rd8+ NIB 4 Rii8+ 

RxW male. 


the lead. Tlie bad news was IM| 
had to wait until the next deal to 
it! This was the full hand: 

North 

4 1072 
VK2 

♦ 875 
*97654 

JK* ?T»»> 

♦ AKQ1096 

* AJ 103 * 82 

South 

♦ AKQ54 
*654 

♦ J43 
*KQ , 

South West North jW 
Zia H’gemo Rta . 

1NT Dble Pass ' 
Pass : : • _ 

Helgemo cashed his 

of the tricks, Sevenoo'™ 
meant a penalty 
the millennium celebrato 118 
early. . . 


Letter from Ecuador Maria Zuurmond 

MotheronheMure 


i A / E ARRIVE in Tulinentsa 

/I / late in the morning, after a 
y V beautiful and unusually 
smooth flight over the Ecuadorian 
ifoiest There is time to spare be- 
fore (lie Shuar women’s meeting, so 
we set off to visit another local com- 
munity and attempt to disentangle a 
fesr local political problems. Ernes- 
m says she will join us. Ernestina 
is g liny, bird-like Shuar Indian 
whose size is deceptive of her en- 
ergy and capacity to fight for 
change in her community. 

We both find ourselves dragging 
behind the rest of the group as we 
clamber along the path. Ernestina 
lives in the Upano valley and says 
that she i9 no longer used to walk- 
ing such distances, but [ don't 
really have a good excuse except 
fo some rather large Wellington 


boots that regularly get left behind 
in the mud. 

It’s unusual for a Shuar woman to 
be travelling by herself outside her 
own community, but Ernestina has 
recently been elected as the first di- 
rector of the Shuar women’s pro- 
gramme, which means that she has 
to travel a great deal to visit the 
women she represents. While we 
walk, she tells me her life story. 

U I am lucky with my husband, al- 
though I didn’t really start to re- 
spect him until after our fourth 
child," she says. She now has 14 
children and proudly tells me that 
she gave birth to nearly all of them 
alone. 

"Of course, the first time was dif- 
ficult as I didn’t know what to do 
with the umbilical cord". Fortu- 
nately a relative had been walking 


by the house at the time, and she 
was able to call out for Borne help to 
cut the cord. After that she was 
always able to do it for herself. 

She explained that she grew up in 
a missionary convent where her 
parents left her at the age of six. 
One day the priest announced that 
the carpenter wanted to marry her, 
and he would give her a month to 
think about it. 

"What was I to think in a month?" 
she asked me. She was only a young 
girl with no idea of love and wanted 
to study. 

When she conveyed these feel- 
ings to the priest, he hit her and told 
her that young girls did not study. 
She was given three more months 
to think about it. During this time 
her parents visited her and were 
very angry. The carpenter had 
given them an axe, they said, and if 
she didn't agree to marry, then she 
would have to pay for it herself. 

“What choice did I have?" 

She made another couple of 1 
brave attempts to resist, but eventu- 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


n alphabet appeare more than 
owe is called an isograin. The 
hugest English isograms are un- 
Npyrightable and dermatoglyphics, 
both of which contain 15 letters. See 
Richard Lederer’s Crazy English 
•Sawd Books, 1992) for more fasci- 
al uivia. — Jonathan Brazier. 
Birmingham 


*W the end of shoelaces called?' 

T ff£ word Is "aglet”. A chemist at 
Berkeley recently made a mole 
whr version for stopping the ends 
« certain long Intertwined mote- 
from fraying. — Matthew 
‘odd. Cambridge university 

TH/S is a classic example of the 
an / names for things you 
Mnt know had a name (and proba- 
r* didn't care). Others arc the 
went at the bottom of a wine bottle 
*■ . * or 8 punt) and the wire con- 
“Wn on table lamps that keeps 
Je shade off flte bulb (a liarp). - 


Ff secondary purpose of an 
aglet is when purchasing a die- 
2"*“* H doesn’t Include the 
fJi . ^° nt buy If- Another 
word for this test is ferrule, 
hroii* bottom of an um- 

reUa -— Robert Moye, London 


M/* 47 Is the origin of (he 

M t° pop one’s | 

7"H/S dates back to the days when ; 
Britain*?" 8 C t )e8 &e norm to 
.imunvnn u 0r F lern towns, and' 
wor kers ■ would take 
the J!? 8 ® 1 rctotivea' footwear to 
^d sell or pawn 
for . a few coppers,; 

.hEAR*****^ 

/VS? 7 ®?. If you are a cannibal, 
** a racist 

nti "cfn'u, , . w>nl ls detwed 

[of CjrijS™' 8 • a Spanish variant 
"e name of a Weal 


Indian nation. — Arkaprabha Deb. 
Calcutta, India 


/ find a skillet of the right size. — 
Arthur Lindley, Singapore 

/ F, LIKE Britain’s poor cattle, you 
were forced to become a cannibal, 
would you fancy eating Jack Cun- 
ningham? — Jack Harris, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire 

“ THESE days we tend to consider 
/ that killing large numbers of 
people then not eating them is a 
mark of civilisation. There is a good 
argument for reintroducing canni- 
balism as a rule of warfare. Soldiers 
could be ordered not to proceed to 
the next battle until they have first 
eaten all the people killed in the pre- 
vious battle. That should reduce the 
appetite for going to war. — Nigel 
Lee, Nottingham 


ally married in the January of her 
14th year, and gave birth to her first 
child that November. For the next 
30 years, 9he adds, 9he has never 
menstruated, but simply gone from 
one pregnancy to the next 
I met Ernestina for the first time 
when she helped to organise the 
inaugural Shuar women's meeting. 
Her youngest child was clinging to 
her as she bravely stood up to de- 
mand greater women's representa- 
tion from her own federation of 
indigenous Shuar Indians. Two 
years later she was elected as the 
first director of the women's 
programme. 

E RNESTINA bubbles with opti- 
mism and enthusiasm. Many 
other people would have 
given up (he fight, but it's almost as 
if the more she is attacked, the 
more energy she unearths from 
deep inside. In the elections of her 
federation, the hierarchy said that 
someone from the village without 
forma] education couldn’t possibly 


take on the responsibility of the j 
women’s programme. She has since 
proved them wrong. ! 

Until recently Ernestina couldn't 
make a telephone call, but now 
she's sending e-mails around the 
world, and participating in virtual 
conferences. 

She still retains her own distinct 
way of doing things. Last week we 
met so that I could colled a com- 
puter disk from her. She proceeded 
to empty the contents of her black- 
and-white vinyl hcindbag until she at 
last discovered the disk at the bot- 
tom, along with numerous sweet 
wrappers and other essential odds 
and ends. I explained that the disk 
was fragile, and thntthe information 
could be lo9t if she didn’t look ufter 
it. She smiled as she absorbed this 
new piece of information. Next time, 
she promised, she will wrap it up in 
something. 

After an hour of walking under 
the fierce sun, we arrive at (he 
neighbouring village. Ernestina has 
taught me a lot on this short walk. 


' beards and women without? 


/ VI stage where they can eat soup 
without dribbling. — Quentin Bur- 
rell, Manchester 


Any answers? 

I A /HO started the practice of 
V V celebrating victory by 
spraying champagne over 
everybody within range? 

— Bo6 Heys, Halifax 




The promiscuous ruddy duck has European conservationists in a flap photograph; kenjs 

Lustful duck faces 1 avian genocide 9 



—Nicola Marshall, Leamnigton Spa 


I elemental major key, the one 1 
with no sharps or Hate In It* is 
called “C”. Why riot "A ”? — Stive 

Barnes, 1 Fremantle, Australia 


Answers should bee-mailed to ' 
we0kty@guardlan.cO.uk, faxed to ' 
01 71/+441 71 -242-0986, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, .75 Farrtng- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website is at 
http://nq.guardlan.cb.uk/ ■ 


0 to slaughter thousands of 
sexually voracious wild ' ducks 
threatening the H genetic purity” 
of birds on the Continent 
1 More than 30 European and ' 
North African countries have 
urged Britain to cull 3,000 
ruddy ducks which migrate to 
southern Spain and mate with 
white-headed ducks, creating 
fertile hybrid offspring resem- 
bling neither parent . 

European conservationists 
say the white-heads’ survival la 
endangered by the ruddy duck, 
Oxyura jamaicensle, so-called 
because of Its russet-coloured 
body. In Spain tiie breed is 
regarded as an aggressive alien 
interloper arid shot on sight. ' 
Plans for a British cull were 
dropped test year by the theft 
Environment Secretary, John 
Gummer, after furious protests 
by aftimal welfare groups^ local 
authorities, and owners of land 
where tiie ducks breed. • 1 ' ' 
Now European and North ' 


African signatories to the Berne 
Convention on protecting 
endangered plants and animals 
have agreed overwhelmingly at a 
meeting in Strasbourg to press 
Britain to start a cull “without 
delay”. 1 

Supporters want the cull to 
begin In the spring. They argue 
that alternatives, such as coating 
eggs with paraffin to prevent 
hatching, would take too Long, ' 
and the white-billed duck, 
Oxyura leueocephaltiy needed 
"urgent action” to prevent it 
becoming extinct 
The slaughter is backed by the 
Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds and other wildlife 
groups. A society spokesman, ; 
Chris Harbard, said: “We’re 
realistic conservationists' and 
saving the white-headed duck 1 
means an unpleasant decision.” 

Animal welfare groups 
denounced the ciill as “avian 1 
eugenics” and' "species itidsm”. 
Andrew Tyleri, director of 1 1 

Animal Aldj said: “It’s the 
slaughter of ah innocent spedeB 
in the riameafblood purity.' ' 


Ruddy and white-headed ducks . 
should mate If they produce 
healthy offspring. This is classic 
scapegoating In the name of 
conservation.” 

Ruddies were introduced to 
Britain when birds brought from 
North America escaped from the 
Slirabridge Wildfowl and Wet- 
lands Trust in Gloucestershire in 
the 1950s. The breed has Blnce 
found Us way into 20 European 
countries, including Ukraine and 
Iceland. There are about 3,500 1 

in Britain. 

The mill to reduce the number 
to about 300 would be carried 
out by marksmen under the 
auspices 6t English Nature and 
would be centred on the 
Midlands, Yorkshire, Cheshire 
and Bristol. ; 

The British Department of the 
Environment said British 
officials had informed the 
Environment Minister, Michael 
Meacher, of “the strength of 
feeling expressed by tiie 
convention* but he whs still 
considering what steps to take. 

: ^The Observer 
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Elgar’s third symphony is no longer unfinished, Dan Glaiater on how it was completed, plus a review by Andrew Clements, below right 

Composition ' — — — 

accomplished 


/ T WAS, to borrow a phrase, 
better late than never. Last 
month, 66 years after It was 
originally commissioned and 64 
years after his death, Elgar’s 
unfinished Symphony No 3 
received its world premiere. 

The work, finished — or 
"elaborated upon" — by the 
composer Anthony Payne, 
received a standing ovation from 
a packed audience at London's 
Royal Festival Hall. 

Payne said he was exhilarated 
by tlie performance. "There was 
o real sense of occasion. Things 
happened which hadn’t hap- 
pened before. It just took off like 
a greyhound.” 

Alongside him, Andrew 
Davis, who conducted the 
performance by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, admitted 
that it had been strange playing 
a uew piece by a composer who 
has been dead for more than 
60 years. 

"It is the weirdest feeling. It’s 
like playing the music of a ghost 
except that he’s alive.” 

Nicholas Kenyon, controller of 
BBC Radio 3 said: “In the end it 
doesn't matter If it sounds like 
Elgar, or who wrote which bit. 
The question is, docs it work as 
a piece of music, and it most 
emphatically does." 

The triumphant performance 
may finally put to rest a dispute 
that has disturbed the calm of 
Elgar enthusiasts. Some thought 
that Elgar’s last reported wishes 
about the work — “Don't let 
anyone tinker with It" — should 
be respected. But the Elgar 
Trust agreed to allow Payne to 
finish the symphony. 


In 1932 Elgar was commis- 
sioned by the BBC, at the urge of 
George Bernard Shaw, to write a 
symphony. The first perfor- 
mance was scheduled for May 
1934 but Elgar died in February 
that year, leaving only sketches 
for the work. Although he had 
expressed a wish for these to be 
kept private — he even told one 
acquaintance that they should be 
burned — they found their way 
into the public domain. 

In 1993 Payne was ap- 
proached by the BBC to put 
some form to the sketches for a 
workshop. Inspired by the origi- 
nal material, he sow a way of 
putting a structure to the frag- 
mentary sketches left by Elgar, 
and eventually completed the 
first and third movements. 

The obstacle to completing the 
work, the objections of the Elgar 
family, was eventually overcome 
when it was realised that copy- 
right would elapse and anyone 
would be able to tinker with the 
surviving sketches. 

The obstacle to completing the 
work — the objections of the 
Eglar family — was eventually 
overcome when it was realised 
that copyright would elapse in 
2005 and anyone would be able 
to tinker with the surviving 
sketches. So in 1995, the family 
commissioned Payne to com- 
plete the symphony. 

The Elgar- Payne Symphony 
No 3 now joins the ranks of the 
other great completed 
unfinished works including 
Puccini’s Turandot, Mozart’s 
Requiem, Mahler’s 10th 
Symphony, and Bartokfe Violin 
Concerto. 



The BBC Symphony Orchestra performs Elgar’s unfinished Third 
Symphony, now completed by Anthony Payne photo: martin Godwin 


E dward elgar's de*** 

dants took a brave step when 
they agreed to Anthony Payne's 
making an "elaboration" of the 
sketches for the Third Symphony 
and there could not have been a 
more triumphant vindication of 
their boldness than the first public, 
performance of the score lag>. 
week, which ended with justified 4 


die gorillas 
ion'tape it 


b ttvBanks-Smlth 


__ ’and extensive 
rb has revealed that 

praise for Payne, conductor Andrei Ij&iAo watch TV at three 


Davis and the BBC Symphony ifexl In the afternoon are 


Orchestra. 

No one pretends that the result k 
unadulterated Elgar, though some 
passages incontrovertibly are. But 
what we can hear is a wonderfully 
satisfying symphonic structure, 
with tlie emotional sweep and bitter- 
sweet flavour of the real composer 
in every bar. 

The structure has a breadth and 
natural pacing that are unmistak- 
ably Elgarian. The best tunes are as 
memorable as anything in the estab- 
lished works: the tender, delicate 
second theme of the first move- 
ment; the gossamer lightness of the 
scherzo; the stirring call to attention 
that opens the finale. 


Where some of that music might wwtMeldrcw. As their 


have come from is perhaps the most 
fascinating aspect of the work. In 
his final years. Elgar was also work- 
ing on his first opera (also left unfin- 
ished). It is reasonable to suppose 
that lie studied other composers' 
stage works when writing his own. 
Perhaps that accounts for llv 
flavour of Puccini at several puinls. 

Wv like to think of Elgar as an un 
reconstructed romantic, but in fact 
he lived tlmmgh the most liiniui- 
tuous period in the history of musk 
he was born a year after Schumann 
died, yet he died in the year that 
Harrison Birtwistle was born. 

Perhaps at the end of life some oi 
those huge changes started lu seep 
into his own music, and perhaps 
had he lived to complete this work 
they would have been more appar- 
ent. But for what we are now able to 
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t^n/people waiting in for 
Lbus/plurobers/goriUaa. 
Wny people know that, but 
Utyaccounts for daytime TV. 
Jlbtnewa about gorillas’ view- 
L habits came In Lion Country 
pCl), a daytime documentary 
jratLongleat House In Wilt- 
, its people and its animals, 
i nil! run every afternoon 
it 1 1 weeks. That's a lot of tape, 
ji.ulhc BBC prefers to put it, 
Lfibe most ambitious factual 
l yds ever undertaken for IV. 
[prat’s gorillas are Nico 
Ll&nba. They live on an 
.teiarc childless and remind 
Wry much of Victor and 


fhersaid, "They have mated 
30 years and now they’re 
fc&Shc definitely doesn’t 
ll lloi attractive and makes it 
obvious. She's been known 
inhlmwith a stick on the odd 
'Monto keep him away. 
Tf'iihown them videos of 
da Interacting,” he added 
“to see If that helps 
./anything, that puts them 
-Hiey’re more Interested In 
*'4*h*t other gorillas get up 
^gorillas were first given 
hlopass the longueurs of 
aaine and, when that was 
^teemed a shame to 
*uhemofwhatwas so 
'^a pleasure. They even 
a reaction I have only 
k ™ before among nctors. 
"feliirtilnK suggestion that 


The enemy of complacency 


British theatre has sunk into a terrible rut, says 
Michael Billington . Time to stir the ghost of Brecht 


/ S BRECHT dead? It may seem a 
strange question to ask as we 
celebrate the centenary of his 
birth. But is Bertolt Brecht and all he 
stood for, as dramatist, director and 
theorist, now consigned to history? 

Glancing round the British the- 
atre today, you might be forgiven 
for thinking so. In Berlin, Robert 
Wilson has just staged his radio 
feature, Der Ozcanflug, at the En- 
semble, and Brecht's iconic, cigar- 
smoking countenance adorns the 
cover of endless magazines. But 
here, only Manchester and Edin- 
burgh arc marking the Brecht birth- 
day with new productions, although 
in tile autumn Kathryn Hunter di- 
rects The Right Size in Mr Puntila 
And His Scrv.'int. Malti at die 
Almeida theatre in London. Brecht, 
you might conclude, Is thought to 
he slightly old hal in Britain. Yel 
now, more than ever, we need to re- 
examine Brecht and ask what he 
still has. to .tench us. 

At first, the cards would seem to 
be stacked against him. Eric Bent- 
ley once quoted Brecht as saying 
that his future as a dramatist de-: 
pended on the survival of socialism | 
Even though Brecht him&clf cs- . 
poused what Geoirgc Steiner once 


called "a strategically astute, per- 
sonalised Marxism", it would seem 
as if the collapse of European com- 
munism has dealt him a mortal 
blow. In Britain, we are living in an 
aggressively post-ideological age. It 
is no accident that two of last year's 
most popular theatrical rerivals 
were of Waiting For Godot and The 
Chairs — plays based on Ihe idea 
tli at mankind is helpless in the face 
of a meaningless universe. 

Other factors today militate 
against him. His plays arc costly to 
stage; most theatres arc virtually 
bankrupt. His plays require compa- 
nies; we have hardly any left. Above 
all. his plays require alert audiences 
and directors ready to have Ihcir as- 
sumptions challenged; yet wc ore 
heading towards a middlebrow cosi- 
ness symbolised by the — to me, 
anyway — astonishing fact that the 
National Theatre -this summer will 
be offering us revivals of Oklahoma! 
and The Prime Of Miss Jean Bradie. 

Yet Brecht has had a decisive im- 
pact on British theatre. Richard 
Eyre speaks of the "epiphany” he 
felt on first seeing the Berliner En- 
semble at the Old Vic in 1965, and of : 
the way the.Brechtian aesthetic has 
shaped his own work., David Hare 


rightly claims that Brecht radically 
affected classical theatre in the six- 
ties: he points to Peter Hall's The 
Ware Of The Roses at Stratford and 
the work of William GaskiU and 
John Dexter at Olivier’s National 
Theatre. Indeed, Brechtian values 
affected every aspect of British the- 
atre: plays such as Osborne's The 
Entertainer and Bolt's A Man For 
All Seasons, the ascetic purity of Jo- 
celyn Herbert's design and even the 
militant commitment of Ken 
Tynan's criticism were all heavily In- 
fluenced by Brecht 
But where does that leave us 
today? Relics of Brecht's Influence 


We seem to have 
lost the Brechtian 
art of creating 
anti-heroic heroes 


survive. In the shape of our the- 
atres, for instance wliich, since the 
sixties, have been designed on anti- 
illusionist flues — think of the 
Olivier, the Swan, the Young Vic, as 
well as converted or “found" spaces 
such as Manchester’s Royal Ex- 
change or Glasgow's Tramway. 
“Epic theatre", with its emphasis on 
montage, reason and argument, has 


also left its mark on British dramat- 
urgy. Even British acting is not 
unaffected by the Brechtian contra- 
diction: that the spectators should 
feel different emotions from those 
being expressed on stage. Alex Jen- 
nings's current Hamlet, for in- 
stance. suffers suicidal angst; yet, 
far from empathising, we feel that 
his pain is in excess of the situation. 

Brecht is somehow invisibly pre- 
sent Yet the truth is that British 
theatre in the late nineties is an odd 
mixture of influences, a weird 
compound made up of Brecht 
Stanislavsky, Artaud, Brook, the 
violence of Tarantino, the showbiz 
spectacle of David Belasco and 
Cecil B De Mille, the physicality of 
Jacques Lecoq. the. antic comedy of 
Dario Fo. We do the classics but we 
don't quite know why. And modern 
drama flails around in search of a 
defining form. 

What do we remember Brecht 
for? Great roles, as well as great 
plays, that define particular moral ' 
dilemmas. Shen Teh, in The Good 
Person Of Sezcbuan, forced to invent ■ 
a ruthless male cousin in order to : 
exist in an imperfect world; Mother 
Courage confronting the conflict be- 
tween the business-ethic and an en- 
gulfing war; Galileo tom between 
subversive scientific truth and an op- ; 
pressive Catholic Church, We pos- ! 
seas many fine dramatists today, yet ; 
we, seem to have lost the Brechtian ' 
art of creating anti-heroic heroes.., : j 

A key tenet of Brecht’s thought 1 
waB that "mankind is alterable and I 


bear of them, everyone should be fertility deserves 
hugely grateful to Anthony PByne. ^analysis (and, frankly. 

!U Ike to know which 

(femme a gorilla prefers so 
able to alter". We seein to have re ^wveagood laugh), but 
placed that with a belief that we are is not like that It 

all trapped by circumstance. Even ‘Kff, amiable and endless, 
the most visceral, popular young , ‘wneralda the 15-foot 
plays of today imply that there is lit- (According to her proud 

tie hope of change: in Patrick fcw ^^e’s made of pure 
bet ’s Closer the characters end up but you’d never guess 

acknowledging their inviolable sot at her.) 
tude, in Phyllis Nagy’s Never Lino ®Mt exotic animal at 

the hero is quite clearly the victim ot Am is, of course, Lord Bath 
fate. Of plays currently on offer, only When his father auc- 
Hare’s Amy’s View implies the pos- the title, he looked at 
sibility of redemption. But you don i jwt as though it were a 
have to buy Brecht's personalises that had attached Itself 
Marxism to believe that society and "jand said, with irritated 
the individual can be changed. “I can’t look after 

Brecht also has much to teach us e did look after it, 
about the classics — Shakespeare opening the house to • 
especially. It doesn’t meanappJywS cand turning the 
the same style to every play, whnt * tato a safari park 
does mean Is asking the same que* gaining thing about 

tions. Why are we doing the system is you 

what world is It taking place? And going to pop 

what are the social relationships * ***** next The preset 
tween the characters? . , ■ , a shock. He 

Man cannot live by Brechtak * ^ to be a hippy but the 
I accept that He is. now .simply « m J? “■t, > Hla paintings are 
of a variety of influences, at wort ^^cashls domestic 
But Brecht brought to , theatre » jjjwnh. The guided Wt 
fundamental seriousness, a PSH™ about hla 

aesthetic, and a belief in the c«P» but he 
ity for action ami change " le^j^ wlhentlie Houae 
have lost in our current coinp® a call (b r u, e devo . 

ceocy. Brecht still has 

teach us, and this seems as goo ^ ^ ^the State Opening 
time as any to start learning- ___ % J. Here people won’t 

— r : t — <^ dBath,Hef *ru fr 

Michael BBkigtonwaevoBd teryat?„ egoraeou « scarlet 

CdtlcofthsYeartorthe thWJ™ J K J£°»>eand hailed a 
live years at last monlhfe Critics . Tfetyim ***1. crying resplen- 



Love among the Troubles . . . Daniel Day-Lewis and Emily Watson in Jim Sheridan’s The Boxer 


My right hook 


CINEMA 

Richard Williams 


4 WOMAN is watching a box- 
ing match. One of the fight- 
ers is an old boyfriend. He 
wins, and searches for her face in 
the crowd. Needing to disguise the 
depth of her allegiance, she gives 
her neighbour a little smile and a 
shrug, then turns away. It's a mu- 
menl of subtlety, one of many de- 
vised to counterpoint the harshness 
of the topics that concern The 
Boxer. 

Cnn you lake another film about 
boxing? Can you tnke another film 
about Northern Ireland? You can. 
You will, This is the third collabora- 
tion between the writer-director Jim 
Sheridan and the aclor Daniel Day- 
I.ewi8. After the success of My Left 
Foot nntl In The Name Of The 
Father we come to their projects 
with high expectations, so it must 
liave been my fault that the advance 
publicity had fooled me Into expect- 
ing a film primarily about Day- 
Lewi9’9 immersion in the craft and 
culture of boxing. I was wrong. 


Set in West Belfast, The Boxer is 
about conflict, and how hard it can 
be to resolve. And although il may 
simply be a very good film, rather 
Ilian a great one, I enmo out of it 
feeling that hardly ever do you see a 
movie so carefully and honestly 
analysing the complexity of conflict, 
so intelligent in its exposure of the 
roots of evil acts, so unwilling to cut 
emotional corners. 

Day-Uwis plays Danny “Boy" 
Kelly, 32 years old. a former boxing 
prodigy and IRA soldier. When we 
meet him he's being released after 
M years in jail, where lie kept him- 
self fit. changed his mind about the 
application of violence to political 
problems, and cocooned himself in 
near-silence. He goes looking for 
his old trainer, Ike (Ken Stott), 
who's hit tlie bottle. Together they 
return to the site of their old 11011- 
seclarlan boxing club, and decide to 
revive it. 

The gym is part of a community 
centre, where Danny can't avoid 
seeing Maggie (Emily Watson), his 
pre-jail sweetheart and the daughter 
of an IRA boas. While Danny was 
inside, Maggie married his best 


friend. Now the husband is inside, 
and Maggie is bringing up a school- 
boy son. Danny and Maggie circle- 
each other eventually she breaks 
his silence. But, as an IRA prisoner's 
wife, she may in a publicly respond 
to the rebirth of Ihcir relationship, 
and their meetings have to lake 
place clandestinely — the riskiest 
being a tryst on the Protestant side 
of the "peace line". 

Around them swirl the lethal dis- 
agreements created by die peace 
process. Maggie’s father (Brian 
Cox) sees the ceasefire as a logical 
step. His lieutenant. Harry (Gerard 
McSorley), is implacably opposed. 
To him, Danny and Maggie — and 
the boxing club — symbolise be- 
trayal mid surrender. 

On the surface, nothing about the 
film is remotely original, from the 
basic Angels With Dirty Faces set- 
ting to the story of lovers separated 
by war. What makes the fdm excep- 
tional is the three-dimensional na- 
ture of its humanity, reflected in a 
set of fine performances. Only the 
dismissal of Maggie's marriage — a 
key point, licensing the audience's 
approval of her interest in Danny — 
seems poorly explained.- 

And the boxing? Dny-Lewis Is 
completely convincing, thanks to 
Barry McGuiganfe tutelage and his 


own aptitude and enthusiasm. 
Filmed by Chris Menges and edited 
by Gerry H ambling with enormous 
verve, the fight sequences tran- 
scend their rather clunky metaphor- 
ical significance. A real referee 
would have stopped the climactic 
bout half a minute earlier, but this 
perceptive, affecting and entertain- 
ing film certainly earns its right to 
go the distance. 

Neil Jordan's adaptation of The 
Butcher Boy, Patrick McCabe’s ex- 
ceptional 1992 novel, is distinguished 
by the performance of Eomonn 
Owens as Francie Brady, the only 
son of a dysfunctional Southern 
Irish family. Tills is a boy whose 
naughtiness shades helplessly into 
real mischief, a Holden Caulfield or 
a William Brown taken to the limit. 

For all the artfulness of Jordan's 
direction, which includes the appari- 
tion of Sinead O’Connor as a chet- 
is-habky down-to-earth Virgin Mary, 
the film's credibility rests on our re- 
sponse In u boy with a penchant for 
redressing slights via arson and 
homicide. The red-haired, blunl-fea- 
lured, 15-ycar-old Owens conveys 
the distorted enthusiasm of the 
somewhat younger Francie with 
great conviction. Stephen Rea plays 
both his father, a feckless musician, 
and the grown-up Francie we see in 
the final sequence: as a priest in 
charge of a reformatory. Brendan 
(ileeson produces the latest in a 
siring of memorable performances. 

When Sergei Bodrov’s Prisoner 
of the Mountains was premiered 
in Russia two years ago. the war in 
Clicchenyii was still on the go. To 
us, it is remarkable not just for its 
dramatic integrity but for the sense 
of another world in its portrayul of 
the conflict between the Russian 
army and the Chechen nationalists. 

Two Russian soldiers, tiro wily 
Sacha (Oleg Menchikcv) and the 
naive Vanya (Sergei Bodrov Jl) arc 
captured and offered in exchange 
for the son of a Chechen elder. 
When negotiations go awry, the 
causes of the war are exposed. 

Scenery, acting and music work 
wonderfully well together. The 
sight of n Muslim cemetery, a field 
of crooked stones, is quietly breath- 
taking. Black irony is everywhere, 
not least when Die soldiers, in leg- 
irons, are led into the mountains to 
the sound of Louis Armstrong lead- 
ing a g09pol choir in Let My People 
Go. And the relationship between 
Vanya and Dina, the elder’s 12-year- 
old daughter, played by Susanna 
Makhralieva, becomes a thing of un- 
categorisable tenderness. 


Golden Bear hug for Brazilian odyssey 


BERLIN FILM FESTIVAL 

Derek Malcolm 


r\ ESPITE the presence of several 
/-/Oscar-nominated Hollywood 
epics in the competition, Berlin’s 
48th Film Festival gave Its Golden 
Bear this week to a much smaller 
film from Brazil, Walter Salles's 
Central Station. This was the first 
time that a Latin American film has 
gathered itself a major European 
festival award ’since 1981, when 
Leon Hirszman’s They Don’t Wear 
Black Tie won the special jury prize 
at the Venice festival. 

Hirazman was a representative of 
the radical cinema novo movement 
of the sixties and seventies. Salles is 
a young director attempting to get 
away from the commercialisation of 
Brazilian cinema since that era; ■ 

His film, a well-made and sympa- 
thetic neo-realist portrait of an un- 
employed teacher; who now writes 


letters for Ihe illiterate, and her 
friendsliip with a 14-year-old boy 
die finds on Rio de Janeiro's Central 
Station, leaves Rio for the counlry- ■ 
side hallway through. It thus moves 
into the same territory where many 
of tlie cinema novo directors, such 
as Glauber Rocha, shot their best 
work. 

The award was scarcely a sur- 
prise, even at this mammoth festh 
val, now easily the largest in 
Europe, where such American stars 
as Robert De Niro rub shoulders 
with actors and directors from some 
of the smallest film-making coun- 
tries in the world. Central Station 
was one of the most popular films in 
the competition, suggesting that the 
public still want to see simple, 
warm-hearted human stories. 

In addition, Fernanda Monte- 
negro won the best actress prize for- 
her part as the former teacher, a 
woman who at first tries to sell the 
boy to an illegal adoption agency 


before setting off with him to find 
his father. 

The Americana, however, won 
-several prizes. Barry Levinson’s 
Wag The Dog, with De Niro and-- 
.Dustin Hoffman, won the -special 
jury award; Ben Affleck, the young 
writer and star Of Gus Van Sant's 
;Good Will Hunting, was given the 
prize for the best single achieve- 
ment; and Samuel L Jackson won ■ 
best actor prize for -his role in 
Queittin Tarantino’s overlong but 
impressive Jackie Brown. 

: One of the finest films In the 
competition, however, was- Alain 
Resnais's Same Old Song, a tribute 
to the British playwright Dennis 
Potter in which the -cast, sing 
(mostly dubbed) snatches of popu- 
lar songs from the thirties, forties 
and fifties as the ironically romantic 
plot develops. 

, It Is- the most successful film the 
75-year-old Resnais, director of a 
string of famous art movies in the- 


'sixties, has made in terms of the 
French box-office, and he might 
have got mote for it than the career 
award the International jury gave 
him. ' 

The ' other much-liked film was 
Neil Jordan's The Butcher Boy, 
which won him best director and 
Eamonn Owens a special mention 
as the young lead in- this 1 tough film 
about growing up in-Ireland. 

Only one very worthy effort was 
overlooked — the Australian film 
,The Boys, taken' by Rowan Woods 
from a play by Gordon Graham: it is 
;& coruscating drama about a work- 
ing-class family whose' sons are in- 
volved in a rape and murder. : ■ 

Finally; - the International critics 
prize for the Forum 1 programme, 
which specialises in radical cinema, 
went to the Israeli director Ron 
Havtiio for his six-hour docu-drama 
called Fragments'. Jerusalem. The 
film took hinr more titan 10 years to 
piece together from archive footage 
and is a unique social, cultural and 
political history of the city during tr 
troubled century. 
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Where pluralism is the order of the day 
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Parliament Under Pressure 
by Peter Riddell 
GoMancz 256 pp £20 


m* more successfully than any 
other political commentator the 
jagged edge, sharpened by mutual 
parody and even incomprehensibil- 
ity, which all too often separates 
those who practise government and 
politics in Whitehall and Westmin- 
ster from those who write about 
them in British universities. 

He is abreast of the scholarly lit- 
erature and is sometimes its sole 
megaphone in the quality preBS, 
where he trims its findings of jargon 
and opacity before projecting them 


to a wider audience. In the reverse 
direction, he absorbs the realities 
and the hidden processes of life in 
No 10, the Cabinet Room, the Civil 
Service and Parliament before 
transmitting them to those whose 
lives are largely bounded by the 
library and the seminar room. 

Riddell's singular status arises 
from his being listened to with par- 
ticular care from the Prime Minis- 
ter down to undergraduates. Both 
will need to read and absorb Parlia- 
ment Under Pressure swiftly and 
fully. 

Why? Because there is a danger 
that the crucial, central motor of 
legitimacy, accountability and 
scrutiny in Britain's system of gov- 
ernment will fail amid the flurry of 
constitutional changes that will 


leave their transforming imprint on 
the UK as the centuries turn. 

Westminster faces a battery of 
rivals but seems largely oblivious to 
the phenomenon, even within the 
ranks of the Commons’ own select 
committee on modernisation. Rid- 
dell anatomises them coolly and 
carefully: from the planned Scottish 
Assembly, through the European 
Union fits Council of Ministers, 
Commission, Parliament and 
Court), and a UK judiciary waving 
the soon-to-be-incorporated Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights, 
to the privatised utility regulators, 
pressure groups, think tanka and a 
media whose attention span is fast 
diminishing to that of a flea. 

Riddell is not a romantic about 
Parliament past or present Neither 
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Imperial Britain’s last call to arms 


Our War: How the British 
Commonwealth Fought the 
Second World War 
by Christopher Somerville 
Weldenfeld & Nicolson 364pp £25 

01,11 s P ot old servicemen 
Y becalmed in the aliens’ queue 
/ at Heathrow after a Qantas or 
Air New Zealand arrival. Apart from 
their age and a few badges there's 
nothing to indicate they perhaps 
survived Tobruk or 50 missions 
over Germany. That only happens 
when you see them suddenly com- 
prehend that, while they stand cor- 
ralled with the lepers, across in the 
EU channel old Luftwaffe person- 
nel, Italian fascists and Vichy 
French collaborators (all gaily flour- 
ishing their da ret passports) go 
hurtling through unimpeded. Then 
their eyes grow flinty. 

These are recollections of the 
second world war told largely in the 
words of ageing Commonwealth 
combatants like them. Five million 
joined up, 170,000 lost their lives. It 

I may seem eccentric to produce a 
volume of martial memoirs so long 
after the event but Somerville (who 
has an ancestral interest; his grand- 
father was a wartime Admiral of the 
Fleet) got lucky. Faced by a dimin- 
ishing choir of voices he still man- 
aged to find several dozen lucid, 
articulate men and women with 
long memories; they, in turn, found 
a skilled and sympathetic inquisitor. 


This book may be overdue but it’s 
been worth the wait. 

When Chamberlain made his 
apocalyptic broadcast on September 
3, 1939, India and the colonies 
found, much to their surprise, that 
they had declared war on Germany 
too; London’s clever constitutional 
lawyers ensured all that was buried 
in the small print CHiough many In- 
dians expressed anger, 2.5 million 
eventual ty elected to Fight.) Mean- 
while out in the dominions — free 
to make up their own minds — Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand moved im- 
mediately, South Africa dithered for 
days, Canada waited a whole week. 

Yet the Canadians, all volunteers, 
have contributed some of the book's 
more robust interviews. In Britain 
they were kept hanging around end- 
lessly, being drilled by British 
NCOs they detested and confronted 
by social attitudes they deplored. 
‘This class system,” recalled Char 
lie Hobbs, "it showed up, and the 
Canadians resented it . . . When we 
were stationed at Upper Heyford we 
were close to Oxford. Here’s this 
gorgeous old university, with the 
fellers going to lectures with the 
I fancy scarf around their neck; and 
here we are from 5,000 miles away, 
fighting their battles for them!" 

Some blamed Churchill for 
months of tedium and inactivity. 
"He had a hatred for Canadians, 
maybe because we were gallivant- 
ing. or taking his women around." 

Certainly, when he Anally acted, 
he did them no favours, assigning 


them to Mountbatten's botched 
Dieppe Raid; 906 perished, a further 
2,195 were marched off to prison 
camps. Preparations for the fiasco, 
one claimed, could be followed by 
any German with binoculars on the 
French coast 'They were there 
waiting for us. In fact, one . . . actu- 
ally asked, What took you so 
long?’" 

The Australians didn’t care for 
Churchill either, mainly because of 
his reluctance to allow them home 
after Japan’s declaration. "I don’t 
think Churchill thought more of the 
Australians", remarked one, "than 
we thought of him." Another re- 
called the acrimonious exchange of 
telegrams between Downing Street 
and the new Labour PM John 
Curtin "who wouldn't be bullied. 
The upshot was that Curtin said, 
They're my troops: get stuffed’.” 

The emotions Churchill seemed 
unable to comprehend were ex- 
pressed by a retired Melbourne so- 
licitor and New Guinea veteran. 
“You were fighting, literally, for Aus- 
tralia . . . We had to do it, otherwise 
our loved ones at home would have 
been . . . gone." 

Occasionally Somerville's linking 
text reads as if written for GCSE 
purposes: "India, the jewel in the 
crown, was the paramount symbol 
of the power and pride of Imperial 
Britain . . . How the British had 
managed to hold it all together for 
so long is hard to explain." (Though 
he does try.) 

Enlightenment is provided by his 


does he fall for a "golden age" 
fallacy of a sovereign legislature 
whose reach trumped all other 
forms of power and influence. His 
reform plan eschews the “big bang" 
approach of those who argue that 
true modernity lies in a polity rid of 
its monarchy, driven by the kind of 
rationality that only a fully written 
constitution can provide. It is, how- 
ever, a realisable prospectus for 
boosting the parliamentary element 
in our system which will discomfit 
not just the "big bangers" but the 
very executive-minded occupant of 
No 10, who does not warni to the 
idea of institutionalised criticism. 

For, as Riddell recognises, the 
Blair programme is built on a para- 
dox — a reshaping of the state with 
greater pluralism as its goal, driven 
by the kind of self-belief and disdain 
(or dissent that Is shaping up to out- 
strip even Mrs Thatcher herself. 


interviewees — a Canadian rear- 
gunner likening the sound of flak to 
"eating apples in church"; a Kiwi 
sergeant major asking recruits if 
they could play the piano then send- 
ing any pianists off to shovel coal; 
an Indian soldier at Kohima witness- 
ing Japan's genius for improvisation 

— an elephant with a howitzer on its 
back. And a young British naval offi- 
cer, ordered to capture the Vichy is- 
land of Mayotte in the Indian 
Ocean, landing “in the whaler with 
my braves", finding everyone 
asleep and the Governor “in bed 
with somebody else’s wife". 

A war intended to save the Em- 
pire led, ultimately, to its dissolu- 
tion. People who endured shelling 
by the enemy and, in many cases, 
racial discrimination by "friends" 
planned certain changes when they 
arrived home. The first African to 
be granted a commission in Britain, 
Sergeant Seth Anthony from the 
Gold Coast — known, wittily, as 
Blondie — was, until somebody in- 
tervened, to be paid Malta Artillery 
rates, or two-thirds of what the 
whites got. 

Dudley Thompson, a Jamaican 
navigator bomb-aimer who flew 
Lancasters over Germany, recalls 
wryly: There were feelings that 
men of colour had not properly 
proved themselves as combatants." 
But combat helped him clarify his 
own ideas; he became a Rhodes 
Scholar, a QC and a member of Ja- 
maica’s senate, fought colonialism 

— "Just half a stage from slavery" 

— tooth and nail. But even he never 
had to endure the ignominy South 
Africa Imposed on its black soldiers. 

S INCE Pretoria didn't want 
them trained in the use of 
modern weaponry the 77,239 
men who enlisted in the Native Mili- 
tary Corps drilled with assegais, 
were given non-combatant roles and 
never allowed to forget their status; 
"army discipline stipulated that an 
African sergeant should take orders 
from a European private." 

Yet they faced die enemy to- 
gether and, when 224 members of 
their Fifth Infantry Brigade died 
near Tobruk, white soldiers and 
black stretcher bearers were buried 
in a common grave — until South 
African array headquarters decreed 
that the corpses be exhumed and 
buried separately. Whites who 
made it home received a plot of 
land, a government grant and a free 
university place. The blacks, recalls 
Frank Sexwale: "were given about 
£6 — that included a pair of trousers 
— and a bicycle if you had a job. 
Personally I did not even get a bi- 
cycle, because I was not employed. 
They said to me, Well, you have no 
job — you don't need a bicycle'." . 
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remove Arabs from areas allotted to 
the Israeli state by the United 
Nations partition plan in 1947. When 
Yigal Allon, an army commander 
charged with enforcing “Plan D". 
which sanctioned the expulsion of 
Arabs from strategically sensitive 
zones and captured territory, asked 
Bon Giirion. the prime minister, 
what to do about the 50,000 Arabs of 
Lydtla and Ramie, the leader 
replied: “Expel Lhem." 

Gilbert records that hundreds of 
Palestinians perished in this ethnic 
cleansing while the remainder 
laboured under repressive legisla- 
tion until the 1960s. This much- 
delayed acknowledgment of injustice 
is an essential ingredient of any re 
conciliation between Jews and Arabs. 

Compared with his brilliant evoca- 
tion of the battlefield, the treatment 
of Israel's social and economic de- 
velopment is disappointing. With 
questionable judgment Gilbert uses 
Fodor’s guide to Israel to explain 
the social and ethnic tensions of the 
1970s. 

Ben Gurion is the hero, bullying a 
diverse population into a nation, but 
little is said about the cost. Zionism 
became an insipid statism. The past 
was literally excavated for integra- 
tive myths, such as the Zealots' 
“heroic defence" of Maasada against 
the Romans, which engendered an 
essentially negative, defensive men- 
tality. From Maasada to the Warsaw 
Ghetto, Jews were depicted fighting 
and dying heroically, but for what? 
Once tiie existential threat subsided 
tiiis question would Implode Israeli 
society. 

Culture is the key to understand- 
ing Israel's angst, although Gilbert 
covers it skimpily. He is happiest 
with diplomacy and military history, 
giving an exemplary account of the 
1956 Suez campaign without fudg- 
ing the blatant anti-Egyptian collu- 
sion between Israel, France and 
Britain, The account of the 1967 Six 
Day war is a gripping read, while his 
narrative of the Yom Hppur war is 
immensely moving. Golda Men's 
obduracy provoked that war, but 
she escapes lightly at Gilbert's 
hands. He is leas charitable to the 
advocates of settlement in the occu- 
pied territories who were gal- 
vanised by Israel's 1967 victory, or 
the divisive religious extremism 
that burgeoned in its wake. 

Gilbert's affection Is with the 
"other Israel” of Peace Now and Eli 
Geva, the tank commander who re- 


fused to bombard Beirut during the 
disastrous 1982 Lebanese venture. 
This is a very personal history, re- 
flecting Gilbert's friendship with 
Shimon Peres and his admiration 
for Yitzhak Rabin. Their lives are a 
thread running through the story, 
more textured than the careers of 
Begin. Shamir and Netanyahu. 

Alter briskly narrating the road to 
tiie peace process, its initial, eu- 
phoric stages and Rabin's assassina- 
tion, the book suffers a dying fall. It 
ends with a rather perfunctory sum- 
mary of Israeli society in the 1990s. 
His failure to get under the skin of 
Israeli life is the greatest weakness 
of this otherwise admirable chroni- 
cle. Gilbert nods towards the emer- 
gence of a vibrant Hebrew culture, 
but there is no mention of Israel's 
pulsating rock music scene, its dy- 
namic film industry, or the ethnic 
sub-cultures and popular religion 
that together bind Israeli society 
more effectively than clapped -out 
Zionist rhetoric. 

T HE founders hoped Israel 
would be a light to the na- 
tions and regenerate world 
Jewry. In this respect, it is a glorious 
failure. At 50, Israel has to decide 
whether to be a Jewish state or a 
state which includes many faiths and 
ethnicities. It has to decide whether 
to be a pluralistic democracy which 
gives equal rights to all those under 
its sovereignty, or to perpetuate dom- 
ination over another people. Even if 
Israelis opt for a modest but ‘‘Jew- 
ish" Btate, they still have to decide 
the content of that Jewishness. If re- 
ligious orthodoxy sets the bench- 
mark, civil rights will suffer and so 
will ties to the Diaspora, which is 
predominantly non-orthodox. 

Most likely, a synthesis will 
emerge like the hip-hop ckamnut 
(rabbinic singing) or the Hebrew 
ballads 9ung to Arabic melodies 
played on electric guitars by blond, 
blue-eyed “Jews” from Odessa who 
have decided on the basi9 of their 
own hybrid experience that it Is bet- 
ter to live by messy compromise 
than to die for neat dogma. The fact 
that the disorderly and uncon- 
strained debate goes on despite the 
strain of war and the burden of mass 
immigration is the true monument 
to Israel’s achievement 

If you would like to order Israel: A ■ 
History at the special price of £20, 
i contact CuttUreShop (See page 28) ■ 


/ F ONE wanted to write an auto- 
biography, where would one start? 
Not of course, with the moment 
of one’s own arrival in the world. 
That would amount to the claim that 
one was self-created, which is self- 
evidently absurd. Perhaps, then, 
with one’s parents, one’s authors. 
That at least would offer some con- 
text, some explanatory background, 
to one's life. But what about one's 
grandparents, or at least a grandpar- 
ent whose life had a special bearing 
on one's own? Wouldn't that ances- 
tor also deserve a place in any con- 
scientious account of one’s Life? 

Although Dan Jacobson’s book is 
more than an autobiography, he an- 
swers this question affirmatively, 
and illutninatingly. His account of 
his grandfather's life, and tine lives 
of his grandfather's family, supple- 
ments the autobiographical Time 
And Time Again, which placed 
Jacobson first in South Africa, and 
then in England. In Heschel’9 King- 
dom. South Africa still figures, but 
England has given way to Lithuania, 
as Jacobson makes the journey to 
the country of his grandparents. It’s 
the most recent of four important 
journeys recounted in l lie book. "By 
evoking the shadow of my grandfa- 
ther," writes Jacubsun, “1 hope to 
discover elements in his life and mine 
which are now hidden from me." 

Jacobson's maternal grandfather, 
Heschel Melamed, a rabbi with a 
community in the Lithuanian town 
of Varniai. visited the United States I 
in 1912. He intended to bring his 
family over, provided that what lie 
saw met with his approval. But it did 
not. The Jews were secular, or at 
least non-observant. It was not a 
place in which Orthodox Jews 
would want to live. (He did not ap- 
preciate — and who can blame him? 
— that Lithuania would shortly 
cease to be a place where Jews of 
any kind could live). His assess- 
ment of the US was not altogether 
misconceived. Though there are 
certainly pockets of orthodoxy in 
America, the rate of assimilation is 
very high and the chances are that 
Heschel’s family would not have re- 
mained faithful to the tenets of Ju- 
daism had they emigrated there. 

And so the family stayed in 
Lithuania — their one chance of es- 
caping the Holocaust denied to 
them by Heschel's commitment to 
religious orthodoxy. But then, just 
seven years later, Heschel died. 
This early, unexpected death was 
the saving of them. So important 
and benign an event was it that Ja- 
cobson describes it as a gift “the 
kindest tiling lHeschetl did for his 
wife and children was to die quite 
suddenly, at the age of 53, Leaving ! 
them penniless and helpless." This 
predicament prompted the family to 
leave their home, though for South 
Africa rather than the US. 

Had Heschel not died prema- 
turely, Jacobson is convinced that 
they would have stayed in Lithuania 
right up to the Nazi invasion, when 
their fate would have been sealed. 
Such was the horrendous speed of 
the slaughter that between June and 
August 1941, most of the Jews in the 
provinces were murdered; between 
September and November, most of 
the Jews in tiie cities met a similar 
end. As Jacobson recounts 'this ter- 
rible time, “in' towns and villages 
scattered all over Lithuania, a coun- 


among the lucky few beyond the 
embrace of that statistic. In South 
Africa they found safety and pre- 
cisely that secular alternative to or- 
thodoxy whose prospect had so 
dismayed Heschel. Thus, despite 
his best efforts, his family did not 
slay in Lithuania and did not remain 
religious, though this did not lead 
them (Jacobson remarks with 
pride) “to adopt the banally leftwing 
views which attracted so many secu- 
lar Jews of their generation". Jacob- 
son traces the trajectory of their 
lives in Kimberley, though what 
they did there seems to matter 
rather less than the fact that they 
were there, rather than in Lithuania. 
It is as if, in answer to the question, 
"What was their South Africa like?", 
the best and most revealing answer 
to be given is: "It wasn't Lithuania." 

And so. after many years of living 
in one not- Lithuania (South Africa) 
and then another (England!. Jacob- 
son decided to visit Lithuania itself. 
Heschel's Kingdom is. in part, the 
book of that journey, although to de- 



Jacobson: masterly work 

scribe it as a travel book would be 
on injustice to the complexity of Its 
achievement. With his son Simon, 
he stayed first in Vilnius, then in 
Varniai itself, and then in Kelmc. He 
found tiie seediness that one would 
expect, and the poverty, of course, 
and also traces of anti-Semitism. (In 
an unpleasant, slightly ambiguous 
experience, Jacobson Is spat at by 
someone in the crowd. “Why?" asks 
Simon. "Because 1 am a Jew,” 
replies Jacobson.) 

What he did not find, however, fa 
any trace of his grandfather. He has 
had for years odd items of his 
grandfather’s. — a photograph, an 
address book, a spectacles case and 
some spectacles — but when he 
goes back he finds nothing. This 
“failure”, Jacobson remarks, “did 
not dishearten or disappoint me. On 
the contrary, I had come close 
enough to it, and to him." 

Near the end of tills masterly and 
moving work, Jacobson tells a story 
about the memorial stone in Kelme 
commemorating the massacre of 
Jews there. The inscription under- 
states the number killed: 483 rather 
than something dose to 2,000. Local 
Jews complained, but were com- 
pelled to giveaway. And then, their 
spokesman said, with irony: "Ail 
right, you can put down the number 
you want. But then you’ve got to 
give us back the missing fifteen 
hundred people. Alive." On which 
Jacobson comments That, I sup- 
i pose must be called a Jewish yoke." 
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Football Premiership: Southampton 3 Blackburn Rovers 0 


Dream ticket torn to tatters 


Ruasall Thoma s 

S IMON and Garfunkel could 
not have composed a more 
lonely railway station setting 
than that for the smartly dressed 
man sitting at one end of Southamp- 
ton Central. Here, last Saturday 
everting, sat a manager very much 
alone with his thoughts. 

Roy Hodgsons ticket for his desti- 
nation was taking him nowhere 
more romantic than Croydon but 
this, was a more disappointing jour- 
ney than most for Blackburn's much- 
travelled manager. He was making a 
dignified retreat from the venue 
where his team’s championship pur- 
suit had effectively terminated. 

Hodgson, however, is in good 
company in being defeated by a 
Southampton side brimming with 
new expectations, fuelled., by an- 
other man who increasingly looks 
worthy of at least a commendation 
when it comes to Premiership Man- 
ager of the Year. In less than two 
months David Jones’s team have 
humbled Manchester United, Liver- 
pool and Chelsea. 

The ambitious Jones will not set- 
tle for a highly respectable 11th 
place — “Now we’re there, I want us 
to be higher; I’m a bit greedy" — 
but Hodgson will settle for any place 
in Europe. As for the biggest prize, 
the Premiership title, he ndmits: 
"It's going to take a minor miracle to 
overtake Manchester United." 



Egll Ostenstad scores Southampton’s first goal PHorolilmHEWAsIlTSI 


Realism weighed heavily on 
Glenn Hoddle’a thoughts, too, as he 
checked a clutch of fringe players 
for France 98. He must have left The 
Dell with a higher impression of 
Matthew Le Tissier, whose purpose- 
ful performance mirrored the team’s 
and was all the better for his claim 
that he did not know the national 
coach was watching. Sadly for Black- 
burn — if not for Hoddle — England 
refusenik Chris Sutton (a virus) was 
not present. 

Hoddle can enter in his dossier 


that Le Tissier, so often seemingly 
the detached drifter of The Dell, Is 
lighter by half a stone after a new 
diet and hungrier. He helped Egil 
Ostenstad to the Norwegian’s curi- 
ous first goal, which looked a coun- 
try mile offside, and provided a shoal 
of unaccepted ones for David Hirst, 
who filially scored emphatically after 
Colin Hendry appeared to be pushed 
and Jeff Kenna unaccountably fell 
over. 

Hodgson justifiably complained 
about those two goals but equally 


Football results 


PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP: 


Areanal l , Crystal Palace 0; Bolton Wanderers 
1. West Ham Utd 1 ; Coveniiy City 1. Barnsley 
0; Leicester City 2, Chelsea 0; Liverpool 1. 
Everton 1 ; Manchester utd 2, Derby a 
Newcastle Utd 1. Leeds Utd 1 ; Sheffield Wed 
1. Tottenham 0; Southampton 3. Blackbian 
Ftovas 0. 

Leading positional l, Man Utd (played 27 
potato 56); 2. Arsenal (25-47); 3, Urapoo! [27- 

NATIONWIDB LEAGUE: 

Division One: Blimlnghm 2. ShBH utd P 
Bradford C 0. Orfbrd 0. Hudder&fld 1. Wolves 
0; Ipawicn 6. Norwich 0; Middlesbro 3, 
Sunderlnd 1 ; OPR o. Port Vale 1 ; Reading D 
Portwnlh 1; Slocfcporl 3. Char A on 0. Stoke 1 , 
Notmi For 1 ; Swindon 1, Man City 3; Trammers 
0,CrewB3: WBA1 , Buryi. 

Leading positional l, Middlesbrough (32- 
^^Notlm Forest (32-64); 3. Sumtoland 


Division Two: Brialol R 3. Oldham 1; Buntov 
l . Brentford 1 ; Cheslerttd 3. Wrexham 1 ; 
Futon 2, Wigan 0; Gfflnghem 1 , Carfele 0; 


Wycombe 1 ; Southend 2. Blackpool t; Walsall 
0. Plymouth I ; York 1, Watford 1. 

Leading positions: i , Watford (32-64); 

2. Bristol City (33-62); 3. Northampton (33-52). 

Division Thibet Cardiff 0. Cambridge 0; 
Chasler 4, Rotherham 0; Doncaster 0. Torquay 
1; Exeter 0, Colchester 1; Hull 2, Sclhorpe 1; 
Leyton 0 2. Swansea 2; Lincoln 2, Banei 0; 
Mansfield 4. Darihgton 0: Natl a Co i , 

Scartwo 0. PeterboroO, MaccleefW 1 ; 
Rochdale 2, Brighton 0; Shrawsbry 1 . 
Hartlepool 0. 

' setting positions: 'l, Notts Co (33-72); 
MBocfesfield (33-63); 3. Torquay (33-56) 

DELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: 

Premier Division: Celtic 4, Kllmamk 0; 
DunfrmSne 2, Dundee U 2; Hibernian l, 

*t^«d«tn 0lherWen Z ' Heart9 4; Sl Jotins,n 
-eKtlng positions: l. Rangers (25-52); 

2, Celtio (25-52); 3, Heads (25-52). 

'• m}n a A i. 

0; Morton 3. Rerih 1 ; Part lek 0, Faikfrk 0. 
Leading positions: i, Dundee (26-50)- 
2, Raflh (25-42); 3, FeMrk (25-42 * 

2. BrecWn 1; 

SSL ' °A Stanhsmr 2, Queen Sth 0; 
Stranraer 3. Cfvde 0; hwnas CT 2,'LMngston 2. 
oVS? po *' 1,onK '■ Gfydebank (2-M7); 

2, Langston (23-40); 3. Queen of Slh (24-36). 

T^Dtvl.ioj,: Berwick 1, Afloa 1 ;- 

Sgsasassswff*- 
KawSSaisasia* : ; 


correctly, blamed his team for dire 
defending for the third. Richard 
Dryden hoofed hopefully upfleld, 
Hendry misread the bounce and 
Ostenstad confidently rounded Tim 
Flowers. 

It was another day for Blackburn 
to forget following an identical de- 
feat at home to Tottenham. That 
was arguably the freak Premiership 
result of the season; this, at the 
hands of a vibrant Southampton, 
was unquestionably not 

Hodgson knew the reasons but 
did not voice them. Instead Jones 
said everything for him: “We closed 
them down, shut them out all over 
the pitch. We scurried, we worked 
hard." But is that not mainly what 
has underpinned Blackburn’s resur- 
gence this season? 

Blackburn offer more than that: 
they are a well organised, intelligent 
team in their manager's image. In 
Damien Duff, Hodgson knows he 
has a rare teenage talent: pace, 
quick feet and the self-belief that 
distinguishes the outstanding. But 
tile winger had no Sutton or, after 
68 minutes, Martin Dahlin to aim 
for. The Swedish striker dosed his 
first starting appearance in four 
months by walking off, seemingly 
without word or gesture to the dug- 
out, when he was substituted. 

Hodgson has seen it all before, 
but said Dahlin had “not shown soli- 
darity with his colleagues". Perhaps 
they will not be colleagues too much 
longer. Jones, for his part, attempted 
to put to rest fears over two of his 
strikers after a week of renewed 
speculation about Ostenstad and the 
injured leading scorer Kevin Davies. 
He put a high price tag on both. 


Tennis 



Rusedski top 
in battle of 
the blasters 


Stephen Blerley In flntwini 


G REG RUSEDSKI. BHWW 

No 1 , defeated SwJtzerlanf 
Marc Rosset 7-6, 3-6, 6-1, 11-1 
in the final of the prosaically 
named European Communis 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Coach Vialli is on the fast track 


G fANLUCA VIALU. leading by 
energetic example in his first 
game as player-manager of Chelsea 
following the abrupt departure of 
Ruud Gullit took the club to their 
third League Cup final when his 
side defeated Arsenal 3-1 in the sec- 
ond leg of the Coca-Cola Cup semi- 
final at Stamford Bridge. 

Tlie Gunners held a 2-1 advan- 
tage from the opening leg, but it was 
cancelled out by an early goal from 
Mark Hughes before two more in 
three minutes, from Roberto Di 
Matteo and Dan Petrescu early in 
the second half, set up Chelsea for a 
4-3 aggregate victory. Dennis 
Bergkamp replied with a late 
penalty.. 

The rugged, . rumbustious tie 
brought nine yellow, cards and one 
red — Patrick Vieira’s sending-off 
left Arsfcne Wenger's team consider- 
ably weakened — from referee Gra- 
ham Poll. In the final on March 29, 
Chelsea’s opponents at Wembley 
will be Middlesbrough, whom they 
defeated in the final of the FA Cup 
last season. Bryan Robson’s side 
reached the final for the second con- 
secutive year by beating Liverpool 
2-0 on the night and 3-2 on aggregate. 
Two goals in a startling first three 

minutes, from Paul Merson and 
Middlesbrough's latest Import 
Marco Branca, ultimately proved to 
be enough for them to win the tie. 


E NGLAND scored the 38 runB 
they needed to. win the nerve- 
racking Uiird That by three wickets 
against the West Indies in Trinidad 
— tiie same margin with which they 
had lost the second on a nearby 
pitch. The .final day’s play was 
delayed by 40 minutes because of 
rain. Mark Butcher played confi- 


dently and with Graham Thorpe 
added another 14 priceless runs be 
fore Thorpe fell to Curtly Ambrose. 
Jack Russell and Andy Caddick 
were dismissed in successive balls, 
leaving seven required at the lunch 
interval.' 

Butcher and Dean Headley kept 
their cool to reach the 225 target, 
levelling the series 1-1 with three 
Tests to play. Angus Fraser’s bowl- 
ing earned him the Man of the 
Match award. 

Mike Atherton's men followed up 
their Test victory with a tour match 
in Georgetown against Guyana, 
which ended in a draw. 

England A's winter torn- mean- 
while ended on a disappointing note 
when, already down 2-0 in the one- 
day series to Sri Lanka A, they lost 
the final game by 41 runs in Matara. 
However, Nick Knight’s team can 
take some comfort from the fact 
that they won the unofficial Test 
series 2-0. 


A COLOURFUL ceremony fol- 
lowed by a spectacular fire- 
works display brought the Winter 
Olympics to a close In Nagano, 
Japan. Germany topped the medals' 
table with 29, including 12 golds, 
closely followed by Norway, who 
picked up 25 medals. At the other 
end of the scale were Australia, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain, with one 
bronze each. 


B OB DWYER was sacked as 
Leicester’s director of rugby. 
He was shown the door through a 
combination of player power and a 
failure to build on last season's suc- 
cess when the club won the Pilldng- 
ton Cup and reached the Heineken 


Cup final. The Australian, appointed 
in 1996, is replaced by former club 
captain and England No 8 Dean 
Richards. 


T HE former Scotland interna- 
tional footballer, Lou Macari, 
faces financial ruin after losing a 
legal battle against Celtic over a 
claim that he was unfairly dismissed 
as manager. Macari accused Celtic 
of breach of contract when it sacked 
him without notice in June 1994, 
and sought $700,000 damages. The 
48-year-old Scot now faces 
$800,000 legal biU. 


Championship here lastSuiL 
The world’s new number 5 ' 
succeeded where Tim Henma 
failed at the same stage agaitw 
the same opponent last year, fix 
ther emphasising the gulf sepa- 
rating the two British players, b 
was Rusedski's sixth TourtiUe. 

Rusedski dented Rosscfs 
hopes of claiming a diamond- 
studded golden racket-shaped 
trophy on offer to anyone who 
wins the event three times in fm 
years. However, the Swiss, who 
at 6ft 7in is one of the few pity 
ers to loom above Rusedski, 
has two years in which to gait, 
the victory that will secure the 
diamonds. 

His game, like Rusedski’s, ii 
underpinned by a huge serve 
and supported by n sometimes 
withering forehand, although « 
this occasion neither weapon 
was consistently dangerous. 

Rusedski had beaten Rosset 
for the first time in three meet- 
ings on his way to the Croatian 
Indoor final last month, where 


^jby Union Five Nations Championship: England 60 Wales 26 


England 
on the 
rampage 


SPORT 31 


| Scotland 1 6 France 51 


Robert Armstrong 
atlWIckenham 


K EN TYRR ELL quit the Formula 
One racing team he founded in 
1960 after a clash with British Ameri- 
can Racing, which purchased the 
Company for, $30 million three 
months ago. BAR'S decision to sign 
the Brazilian driver Ricardo Rosset 
in preference , to Tyrrell s nominee, 
Jos Verstappen, was cited as the rea- 
son behind the spilt 
Tlie future of the Belgian Grand 
Prix, threatened. by restrictions on 
tobacco sponsorship, was secured 
after the Walloon i regional parlia- 
ment agreed to unrestricted sponsor- 
ship of world-level sporting and 
cultural.events. 


T HE 6,670-mile leg of the Whit 
bread Round The World Race, 
from Auckland to S8o Sebasti&o, was 
won by EF Language, skippered by 
Paul Cayard, The victory puts Ca- 
yard almost 100 points clear at the 
top of the table 7— a big enough mar- 
gin for him to suffer even a demast- 
ing on one of the remaining legs and 
still win the raceoveraH. ■ . 



NE record-breaking victory 
may not turn a promising 
side Into a great one but 
England's astonishing eight-try rout 
doe9 prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that they are still masters in 
dteir own backyard. 

Fears that Lawrence Dallaglio's 
tide had gone soft in their traditional 
area of dominance, the forwards, 
proved wholly unfounded. This 
bard, swaggering England pack 
gave the backs all the bullets to fire 
they needed as well as serving 
jUotice that the Triple Crown looks 
j rSWlain to remain atTtoickenham. 

I England have not beaten any side 
of genuine quality since the 1995 
World Cup, yet they demolished 
Wales with the insouciance of men 
dio have grown accustomed to caus- 
ing mayhem on many battlefields. 

In fact, it was their first victory in 
fight matches — and their first 
since Clhfe Woodward became 
■roach — offering further proof that 
international rugby has become a 
bnd of perverse lottery. England's 
W-poinl total was the biggest Five 
Nations score since the champi- 
onship began in 1910. 

The instinctive freedom England 
displayed as they blitzed the hapless 
«dsh with a bewildering variety of 



Rusedski . . . upwardly mobik 


he lost (0 Goran Ivanisevic, and 
both men were anxious to gain 
an early advantage. 

On a fairly slow indoor court, 
Rusedski had struggled all 
to Impose his serve, and Robw* 
forced three break points in t« 
third game, but It was a 
of the British player’s expandW 
resolve and maturity that be 
saved the lot 

Then ItWaa RoBsefs turn to 
struggle, but he demonstrated 
his own competitive edge by re- 
covering from 0-40 down fa 016 


which a 

when he returned what 

appeared to bean over-hit -■ j 

Rosset serve just inside the m 
Rosset, who has art 
record against the world s top - 
players, levelled immediate^ 
breaking Rusedski’s serve fof 
the first and onjydme* '■ 

An early break of the Rom* 

serve in the fourth get and AW f 
successive games gave 
a dear sight.of the title; Thef^ 
was a ctfeia ta'tte towth 0?! 
when he slumped - 

(hen Rusedski letUU ripuoNjk- 
serve and Rosset was eflectiv«i(|( 1 5, 
finished.!! 1 '' ■•■id' 



“acking ploys suggests Woodward 
be succeeding in his mission to 
bfflsbrni the style of England 
K* before next year's World Cup. 
David Rees. Matt Perry and 

5“®" Healey threaded their way 
febghdK Wales defence rather 
* Islanders oil tlie ram- 
Kong Sevens. The 
w 5“ ch “*e'ras awesome, 
ut nothing Woodward required 
? ^Kngland side strong in po- 
wwM Wealt “ terms rea “Ks 
ra«eriaSsed without a 
2™* ! ^aradbn of the arts 
of forward play. As he ad- 
foJ^°'T^|™“davrere outstand- 
Krtifw** Garath Archer and 
enabled ua to play 
"“.game we wanted to. The whole 

next ££L And eo to the"«r 

inevitable first-set fie-breakl" Ihbout the ™.™? Ind | ca ? 3 

™Mdi Rusedski uained the e#|fchanmin M h? l 7 enl _? ahls of 

mTJ £ loss en- 

inv ifin ^ Wdence, includ- 
points to 
m to standards 

^Coldc is FnmCe Md 


French crush sad Scotland 


Ian Malln at Murrayfleld 


Under Greenwood: Wales flanker Colin Char vis is helpless as 
England's Will-o'-the-wisp files between the posts photo: mark leech 


to celebrate their tour de force 
against the less-than-formidable 
Welsh. When England travel to Mur- 
rayfleld on March 22, Scotland will 
be doing Five Nations rugby a major 
service if they manage to keep the 
outcome in doubt until the final 20 
minutes. Another runaway England 
win would merely confirm the south- 
ern hemisphere nations in their view 
that this event has become the Two 
Nations Championship. 

Certainly England can look for- 
ward to developing the confidence 
that goes with winning before they 
embark on a demanding summer 
tour to Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, which includes four 
Tests. They finish with a home 
game against Ireland. 

1/ Woodward becomes more con- 
sistent in hi9 team selection after 
using 31 players since November, 
then die main structure of his 
World Cup side should be in place 
by die slart of next season. 

“We have to keep our feet on tlie 
ground after this win — I am sure 
we will," said .John Mitchell, the 
New Zenland. coach who gol Eng- 
land's forwards up to speed. “It was 
a collecdve effort. We had die right 
attitude and we got back to basics. 
The referee Colin Hawke helped to 
make it a great game of rugby by 
keeping things simple. He was fan- 
tastic.” Hawke, also from New 
Zealand, operated the advantage law 
with notable intelligence. 

In retrospect it Is hard to believe 
that Wales scored two tries and led 
12-6 before England began to get 
their act together. When England’s 
response did come It was both chill- 
ing and, for Wales, demoralising: a 
three-try salvo within a six-minute 
period, followed by a driven try by 
Dallaglio on the Btroke of half-time, 
then four second-half tries, three of 
them within 16 minutes, that 
stretched the lead to a remarkable 
41 points. 

As often as not the work-hungry 
The cntrvo'f 1 !: ' 1 « Rees was the catalyst for England's 

tition cannot y , . com P e_ rapidly unfolding pattern of attack, 
fresh Quickly enough: He dragged bemused defenders out 

lo See no Waio" l c llr ® entl y nee ded of position with his searing midfield 
•and, who n™ 1 511(1 ^ breaks and popped up in all parts of 

tag also-rans dan ger of .becora- the field to support the ball carrier. 

Significantly w nnA ,„ . Perf y. too, stamped his authority 

fager to diaalL tH?* Ward w ? 8 more ^er a shaky startin which he gifted 
land's recent rut, I ^ 8 2 ns for En £" a try to Allan Batemaii: the Bath foll- 
- Qeteat by France than *—*■ J **- -« **-- 


back demonstrated the pace and the 


panache that ultimately helped to 
dismantle a creaky Wales rearguard. 

It was little wonder that Wood- 
ward, who has come under critical 
fire for his tactics, basked in the 
knowledge tliat England had, after 
all. done it his way. “1 just knew that 
we would put the losing Paris expe- 
rience behind us," he said. “If you 
have forwards who can dominate 
and such talented backs, you must 
score tries — we had both factors. 
Although many of the Welsh backs 
have great reputations I would not 
swap any of our players for theire." 
Quite so. 


S COTLAND’S pairing with 
Brazil in the round-boll ver- 
sion of the World Cup this sum- 
mer may have raised many a 
hollow laugh. But Scotland tak- 
ing on the world in the oval-ball 
game now looks even more pre- 
sumptuous. In the last three 
months they have shipped 156 
points in three games here 
against Australia, South Africa 
and now the Grand Slam cham- 
pions elect No wonder the 
saltires were at half-mast in 
Edinburgh last Sunday. 

The mood at Murrayfield after 
this win by France, which makes 
the victors virtual certainties for 
their first back-to-back Grand 
Slam, was one of despair. 

France looked to have more 
men on the pitch. “They seemed 
to have three or four more play- 
ers than we had and, when they 
moved the ball wide, it was diffi- 
cult to defend against diem," 
said Scotland's Gary Armstrong. 
France out-scored his team 7-1 
on tries. Bravely as Scotland 
played, it could have been more. 

Jim Tclfer, the Scotland coach, 
also put on a brave show. He ad- 
mitted: “We don’t have a magic 
wand. There maybe cries for 
some of the A team to be pro- 
moted, but in truth this was the 
best side we could hove fielded. 

“We have a tremendous strug- 
gle now because there is a limit 
to the numbers of quality players 
available. France have a highly 
competitive structure and a core 
of 150,000-200,000 players. 


And this French side is playing to 
its potential." 

The French were faster by 
yards, stronger In tlie tackle, 
more inventive and more Imagi- 
native; a complete team. They 
dazzled Scotland with tlieir 
artistry. Painting the boldest 
strokes was the Brive flanker 
Olivier Magne. He showed the 
speed of a sprinter and the deft 
handling of a basketball player. 

Their third try summed up his 
contribution and the game Itself. 
Fabien Pelous skimmed the ball 
off the top of a line-out and 
France moved the ball wide to 
where Magne flung out a long 
pass to Philippe Bernat-Salles. 

In one movement the wing 
snatched the ball from over his 
head and swept outside Kenny 
Logan and Armstrong from 
Scotland's 22 to touch down. 

France at last have unearthed 
a pair of half-backs who can 
allow those greyhounds behind 
the scrum to spring from their 
traps. Philippe Carbonneau was 
imperious at scrum-half and 
Thomas Castaign&de explosive 
outside him. 

France weathered the early 
Scottish storm and by and forge 
kept their discipline. The excep- 
tions were when Magne received 
a yellow card for a late shoulder 
charge on Derrick Lee and 
Franck Toumaire appeared to 
luck Peter Walton in a m&lde. 

They were Isolated dark deeds 
by this luminous French side, 
and Ireland and Wales will 
surely be powerless to atop them 
winning a sixth Grand Slain. 


C ryptic crossword byBunthom e 



Across 


I Fall from grace so couldn't be 
countenanced (4,4) 

5 ; See 12 

9 Curious Issue of a vehicle for 
Fanny Brice (6,4) 

II Long and thick, hitting Indian 
heads with this (5) 

12, 3, 5 Intelligent life found by CID: 
judge therefe only one left In thb 
' weird phenomenon (12,6,6) 

16 Photograph of the Unknown 
Soldier unknown (1-3) 

16 Via indigenous spaghetti 
junctions here? (10) • : 

18 Death for canal creation (3-7) 


19 Bloody fool (4) 

21 August month our idfeflra/ . 

(4-0) 

24 Italian revolutionary mqde name . 

with nine others (6) 

26 Cut between Beaune or Nults? 
( 0 ) ■ 

26 filming on old silk: a year's herd 
: labour down under (0) 

27 Fancy a bit of an Israeli melon? 

■ This smells' of almonds! (8) 


Down . r 

1,131 feel groggy, sounding cross 
‘ and oddly 'pecfcbnt. Wfiy? Tefl : 
mel How long have I got? (4-10) 


2,22 Confess one had lied at this 
get-together (8) 

3 See 12 

4 Church guild members put on 
one hop in aid of youth (5,8) 

6 One threw offensive material 
(Get thlsl) Into Welsh Water (8) 

7 Old Church Involved In tribal 
warfare: Is it worth salvation? 
( 10 ) 

8 Not a principal Llb-Dem? (5,5) 
10 One's field contour finely 

balanced (4,2,7) 

1 3 See 1 down 

14 Unbridled pence and Income 
distribution (10) 

17 Distress the king in a seat at 
Versailles (B) 

20 Boring banker? (6) < 

22 See 2 

23 Vocal entertainer in the wings! 
(4) 


Last week’s solution 
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